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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Franklin Square, 


Founpep sy Dr. E, TOURJEE. 


Boston, Mass. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





Thorough and-Systematic Instruction in All Departments of Music, Elocution, 
Fine Arts, General Literature, Languages and Tuning. 

A large list of Ceneerts, Recitals, Lectures., &c., Free to all pupils. 

A Safe and Pleasant Home for lady students in the Conservatory Building. 


Tuition for twenty class lessons, $10 to $30. 


cording to teacher. 


The Demand for our Graduates is constantly increasing and is already in excess 


of the supply. 


Special Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy and 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 
For illustrated calendar and full information address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Board, room, &c., from $5 to $8.50 per week. 


Private lessons, $2 and upward, ac- 








Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 

PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

_No, 15 East 17th Street, New York City. 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East Eighteenth Street 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
»f Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 
for engagements. 

Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


. - —_ 
GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
Stage 








KARL G. BERGSTROM, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint, and 
Composition. 


Studio: 1o East rsth Street, New York, 


FRA NCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


(573 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Stupto0 {96 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass 
Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 
Call at 231 West aad Street. 


Dr, CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Mme. DAGMAR LINDBLAD, 
Vocal Culture ; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
class for ladies and children. 


61 East 4rst Street. New York. 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Albany, s2d St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


Mus, HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


America's Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, 
Church and Concert Music. ; 
239 West 43d Street, City. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Open for Engagements. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 


Spectattins—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 221 East 18th Street 





The Leaing College of Music of Philadelphia, 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors. 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro- 
gressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed. For 


tilustrated catalogues address 


THE VOICE; 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO, ** THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER. 
RANO 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat InstiruTe, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the begirning to an artistic tinish 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street. 


Mme. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto. ‘ 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instructions. 
Studio, 9211 Broadway. New York. 





JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores, 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto; Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Permanent address, 49 East 78th Street, New York. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, * Astonishing!” is the usual re- 
port. 








Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 

JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 
GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


AUDITORIUM, 


TORONTO, CANADA, 








The Largest and Most Central, the Brightest 
and Best 


. Music Hall in Canada. . 


Seating capacity, 2,200. Lighted by 250 electric 
lights. Indorsed by H. M. Stanley and all leading 
artists. For terms apply to lessee, 

J. M. WILKINSON, 








N. B.—Mr. Wicxinson is manager of ‘* The Interna- 
tional Concert and Lecture Bureau,’’ and has every 
facility for placing talent throughout Canada. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


—OFr— 


\fUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 





VOCAL REINFORCEMENT, 


A PRACTICAL STUDY 
By EDMUND J, MYER, 36 E. 234 St., New York, 


This book gives the laws and principles for the study, 
development and control of all the powers of the 
singer, mechanical, mental and emotional; the prin- 
ciples of resistance, resonance, inflation, tone color, 
quality, &c, ; that which enables the ordinary as well 
as the great voice to have control of tone color and 
dramatic effects. 

‘** Many half truths are brought to a full light.’’ 

—The Etude. 
FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS, 


Leading Bands. 
G!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 











P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 
69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, © 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


Hinnover, Germany, Conservatory of Music, 


Instruction in All Branches of Music 
by Prominent Teachers. 


Splendid location for Americans; excellent climate. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


STERN'S 


CONSBRVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 


























= f = Royal Opera House and Symphony Concerts. 

a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music. 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

c. Choral classes. 

@. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

PxincipaL Teacners; Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Liibeck, ’cello, 


PENSION very reasonable. 
application. 


Prospectus free on 
DIRECTOR, 
WILLIAM DRESSLER, 


WARMBUCHEN STR, 22a., 
HANNOVER, GERMANY. 








XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 


The Faculty includes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philip Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c. 


ESBSAMINATIONS DAILY. 


All branches of music taught. A seminary for the education of 
teachers is one of the special features. 


For terms and particulars please address 
EMIL GRAMM, 
SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE PAUL DE JANEHO 
Conservatory of Music, 


9 EAST {7TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Demonstrations from 3 to 4 P, M. daily. 


EMIL GRAMM, Business Manager. 








Open from 9g A. M. to 6 P. M. daily. 


SPE CIAL NOTICE — All orders for Janko Keyboards and attaching same to Grand or Upright 
= Pianos of any make promptly attended to. Pianos reconstructed with 

both the ordinary and the Janko Keyboard, or with both Keyboards, to be used alternately. 

For prices and particulars please call on or address 


EMIL K. WINKLER, Manager, 9 E. I7fh St., New York. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YoRK. 
SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPEHLIE & CO., 
ROBT. COCEHES c& CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CoO., 
HOPWOOD ck CREW, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 








London, 
| England. 








GILBERT R, COMBS, Director. 





Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


(Qe Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. 


We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 


We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


shaved. 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East 1oth Street, New York. 





JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 














Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 





COLONEL MAPLESON’S; 


GREAT OPERATIC CONCERT COMBINATION, 


Comprising the following celebrated European and American Artists: 


MME. LAURA SCHIRMER-MAPLESON, 


Royal and Imperial Court Singer, Prima Donna of the Principal European Opera Houses, 


—AND THE— 


BLUMENBERG CONCERT COMPANY, 


—CONSISTING OF— 


MR. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
The World Renowned Viotoncetto Virtuoso. 
MISS ANNETTE REYNOLDS, 
Mezzo Sorrano. First Appearance in America, 
MISS ANNA TERESA BERGER, 
The Greatest Lady Co#enet Virtuoso, 


Mr. DAVID TORRENCE, 


The Celebrated Barirone. From the Principal 


London Concerts. 


MK. HENIOT LEVY, 


The Young Polish Pianist. 


Ouly a Limited Number of Concerts can be given, as Mme. Schirmer-Mapleson is engaged for 
the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, and the Blumenoerg Concert Company has already booked its regular en- 


gagements. 


A Reply by Return of Mail is Kequested, 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, Everett House, New York. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize ofthe Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish,Germanand Spanish. Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo. Paris. 


Mag. FLORENCE d’ ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil ; 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
the celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brillant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers. 





124 East 44th Street, New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 





Permanent address: 


827 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, NX. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


J. H. Laing, Business Agent. 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Makes daily use of the VirGit PRAcTICE 
CLAVIER and carries an instrument with him 
on his concert tours. Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- 
lowing strong indorsement of the CLAvViER: 


Mk. VIRGIL : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 
the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent practice it is excellent. 
Wishing you great success, 

I am cordially yours, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying. Send for circulars. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 








THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted Exclusively to the Study of 
Piano Playing and Piano Teaching. 
FounpaTIONAL INnstrucTION Upon Rational Prin- 
creces A SPECIALTY. 

The Methods and Facilities employed are such 
that artistic results are far more surely and quickly 

secured than by any other means. 
TEACHERS TRAINED IN THE METHODS AND 
Use or tHe Practice CLAvigr, 

Examinations and enrollments daily during the 
week beginning September 21. Term begins Septem- 
ber 28. For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
Mrs, A. K. VIRGIL, Principal. 


26 West 15th St., New York. 








Founded 
1838, 


Founded 
1838. 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39, 
SPECIALTY : 


Topica!Songsfrom German ComicOperas, 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


HE name of “‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGAN Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, ~ NEW JERSEY. 











TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORE. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut #Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City- 





ROBT:MWEBB: 


1352 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ANF R AING AND 
tPF oyERS 
FELT @HAMMERS*@WEDGES-CLOT Here. 








T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE 


HICKERING 
PIAN 


PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD’S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


New YORK. 


BosTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professiona! Cards. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 








METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 


struction and the absolute safety of its 
methods. Fall Term opens September 14. 
Residence department for lady pupils from 
adistance. Dudley Buck, President; Albert 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 
For particulars send for College Annual. 


19 & 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 


H. W 
Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, 


GREENE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Deep Breathing, 


Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art ot 
Singing in English 

Address 113 East 26th Street, Ne w York. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 


FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
A. FARINI’S 
Musicat Stupio— Vocal, No. 23 East 17th Street. 


Specialty: Opera, C oncert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. Mm, 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 73d Street, N New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 


ture. 160 East 6oth Street, New York. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of :New York and the Gounod Vocal 


Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Moe. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voc al Cc ulture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 2 st 26th Street, New York. 








Piano and Harmony 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Av 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert. 810 Broadway New = ork rk City 
HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 


Professor of 


e., Chicago, Ill. 


100 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. V VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 
THOROUGH STUDY 
AND VOICE 


Will 
work: 





PRODUCTION, 
239 West 43¢ 3a S S reet, City. 


Mr and mee T H. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
46 West 4sth Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


OF BREATHING | 





| 
| 
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ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


THE SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 
wes < ES 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


THE VIOLINIST, 


Who is supported this season by the Grand- 
est Company of Artists ever offered 
to the American Public. 


Address R,. E, JOHNSTON, Manager, Belve- 
dere House, 18th St. and 4th Ave,, New York. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 
McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists, 








HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 
Returned from England. Will accept engagements 
for concerts and opera. Permanent address, 
Care of Steinway Hatt, New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Musical Director, 

All branches of VOCAL INSTRUCTION. New 
improved method, combining the old Italian tone pro- 
duction with the modern German style. Piano, Har- 
mony and Counterpoint also taught. Would accept 


directorship of some musical society. 
Steinway Hall or 30 East 2oth St., New York. _ 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist— Bronze, Silver ana Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to4PM. 


F. SLADE OLVER, 


Concert Organist. 
For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, 
Composition and Counterpoint by mail. 
360 Dayton Street, Chicago, mm. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 

Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 

Chickering Hall, 


free on application. 
JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
214 W. 43d Street, New York. 


Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton street, Chandler s 
Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Permanent address, 46 East 46th street, 
Bayonne City, N. J. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York, 








Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 




















A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
eee Address, Carnegie Music ‘Hall, New York, 
WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


( Pam hel FE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Instrumental Department, 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Annual Dues: 


$38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


54 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process 


script to bound book. 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 





TO THE TRADE. 


MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


beg to announce that they have opened a branch house at 


No. 15 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 











CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. se s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E.Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 





C. WHITNEY COOMBS 


Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 


Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the ScHarwenxa Conse .vatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures, 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 





MARION HE NDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





EDWARD CALM, 


Violin Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Sok 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York 





JESSIE BERND-BRYAN, 


Accompanist, 
(No Pupils Received,) 
No. 3 East r4th Street, New York. 


MISS AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 


Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 


Author of the * Violoncello School,’’ published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
66 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 
Dramatic Soprano, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 

NEW YORK. 


25 MADISON AVENUE, 


BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent sais care of this Paper. 


M Al UD POWE EG. 
Violiniste, 


61 E. ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


NO PUPILS ACCEPTED, 








HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E, FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





Manager for Leading Artists in Europe 
and America. 
CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL 


SEASON 1891-2. 

Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore, 
Lawson, Louise Natali, Mrs. Ida Klein, Mrs, 
Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, 
Miss C. Fremsted, Mme. Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Campanini, A. L. Guille, Montegriffo, Wm. 
Lavin, Wm. H.Rieger, Andreas Dippel, Emil 
Fischer, Ericson Bushnell, Clement Bologna. 
Galassi, Del Puente and others. 


FESTIVALS, 


Adele Aus der Ohe, Franz Rummel, Maud 
Powell, Franz Wilczek, Victor Herbert and 





others. 
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MARC A. BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
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HARRY O. BROWN. 
Offices: No. 25 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WESTERN OFFice: Chicago, John E, Hall, No. 233 State-st., 
Manager. 
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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. . 

During more than eleven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numer- 
ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Marchesi 

Ida Klein Lucca Henry Mason 

Sembrich Ivan E. Morawski P. S. Gilmore 

Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Kathinka PaulsenWhite 
Scalchi Costanza Donita Rose Schottenfels 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruc’ 

Alfred Griinfeld Johann Sebastian Bach L. G. Gottschalk 

Etelka Gerster Peter Tschaikowsky Antoine de Kontski 
Nordica Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
J hine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster 
Emilie Ambre q* 


Hahn 
imma Thursby homas Martin 
Teresa Carrefio 


Louis Gaertner — 
Kell Clara L.—2 Pietro Mascagpi 
Minnie Hauk—2 


pL H. Sherwood 
tagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 





Richard Wagner 
Materna Theodore Thomas 
Albani 
Annie Louise Cary 


Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli E 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
igen Broch , 
arie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
oo Marquardt 
ie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
les M. mitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 


Dr. Damrosc 
Campanini 
Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


jopety 
Julia Rivé-King 

lenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
ulius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
A. L. Guille 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 





Jennie Dickerson 

E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A. Cay 

Montegrifto 

Mrs. Helen Ames 
S.G. P. 
Rudolph Aronson 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna i 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 


ratt. 


uise Tanner 


Fannie Hirsch 


Michael Banner 


Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 

Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

san Gemiinda: 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab! 
Mrs, Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagb 


osef Staudig! 

. M. Bowman 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 


Clarence Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
. EB. Jaco! 

C. Mortimer Wiske . y 
Emma L. Heckle W. Waugh Lauder 
Edvard Gri . W. Waugh Lauder 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn 

a’ Hans von Billow 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 

iro Cam 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 


Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
H. Sherwood 

Ponchielli 


F. H. Torrington 
ie Hun-King 

Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 

nt- 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. 


Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A.A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradei 
Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Lou.s Svecenski 
Hensy Holden Huss 
D 


" ns 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
oa Hofmann 
indel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Ke: 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid! 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
udith Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
owe 


Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
& Jos. Fane 
hradiec 
a Kr Rhodes 
ilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
‘m. R. pman 
Otto Roth 


Anna ter 

W. L. Blumenschein 

Leonard Labatt 

Albert Venino 

sag Rheinberger 
Bendix 

bron von Doenhoff 


eally Stevens 
77 





George H. Chickeri 
John . Fillmore a 
“Helene C. Livin e 
M. J. Niedzi 

Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 





ito 
Paul von Janko 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 

Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 


ze 
Lewi 
Pauline Sch' 


uan Luria 


er-Haag Busch. 





HE swan song from “ Lohengrin” must have been 
T performed in Zurich in probably waltz rhythm 
recently, if an advertisement in the ‘Theater-und 
Concertblatt” of that city is to be relied upon. The 
program of a concert of the Muth Orchestra shows as 
number ten, assuredly looked for with great curiosity 
and greater expectations on the part of a good sized 
audience, the following : “ Swansong” from:the ofer- 
etta “ Lohengrin” by Richard Wagner. 


HE readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER will find in 
Mr. W. Waugh Lauder’s letter on “ Opera in 
Chicago” not only a very interesting treatise on 
opera in general, but also a true and straightforward 
account of the Chicago performances, which tells of 
what we are going to have in New York in place of 
opera in German. It would appear from Mr. Lauder’s 
letter that the combination of stars which Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau advertise is hardly as satisfactory as 
the good ensemble we were treated to in the last 
seasons of opera in German. In one of the most 
essential factors, viz., the orchestra, moreover, the 
Chicago performances will be vastly ahead of those 
to be given in this city ; for in the Windy City Vianesi 
rules over the excellent ensemble of the.Thomas or- 
chestra, while here he will find a somewhat different 
state of affairs as regards the make up of his band. 


T the centenary celebration of Meyerbeer’s birth | 
A at the Paris Grand Opéra on the 14th inst. the | 
fourth act of «« Les Huguenots” was for the first time | 
given in its original version, viz., with Catherine of | 
Medicis herself organizing and commanding the mas- | 


sacre of the Protestants. By order of the “censure” 
this scene was at the last moment changed by Scribe 
and Meyerbeer, who were asked to suppress the per- 
sonality of Catherine, and therefore Count Saint- 
Bris was made to preside over the now famous scene 
of the « Bénédiction des Poignards.” Apropos of 


this change we chanced to find recently in a journal | 
published at the time a very interesting article, which | 
imputes to Thiers, then president of the French | 


Cabinet, the initiative for this measure and also that 
it was he who was opposed to the opera’s original 
title of «La Saint-Barthélemy.” The following is 
what the journal “ La Quotidienne,” of March 2, 1836, 
two days after the premiére of « Les Huguenots,” has 
to say on this subject: “This opera has had to un- 
dergo great tribulations before being able to see the 
light of a first representation. The religious and 
monarchical sentiments of Mr. Thiers led him to 
take in hand the defense of the memory of Catherine 
of Medicis, which was greatly compromised in the 
verses of his colleague of the academy, Mr. Scribe. 
Mr. Thiers, who could find such good reasons to justify 


the massacres of September, did not wish that the | 
‘La Saint-Bar- | 
The associate of Simon Deutz was op- | 


title of the new work should be 
thélemy.’ 
posed to the idea of seeing the reputation of the 
mother of a French king outraged; he did not want 
Catherine of Medicis put on the stage, and he there- 
fore went in for religious politics in cavatina and 
rondo form. All this is very edifying and must give 
Europe a high idea of the morality of the president 
of the cabinet.” It must have been interesting to 
watch the effect of a scene deemed dangerous by 
Mr. Thiers in 1836 upon an audience in the year of 
our Lord 1891. 


HERE was fun, indeed, in London recently, the 
occasion thereof being the suing by a baritone, 
Ciampi, of the “Daily Telegraph,” whose critic, Mr. 
Joseph Mossback Bennett, did not admire Mr. 
Ciampi’s singing in ‘“ Don Giovanni.” Mr. Bennett 
never had a complaint against his criticisms in twenty- 
five years, a fact which speaks foritself. Mr. Bennett 
is careful he attacks only the memory of dead men 
who cannot retaliate, witness his absurd Wagner 
biographical papers in the London « Musical Times.” 
The London “ Figaro” thus comments on the case: 
The action for alleged libel against the ‘* Daily Telegraph”’ in respect 
to a criticism of Mr. Ciampi’s performance of ‘* Masetto”’ in ** Don Gio- 
vanni”’ last May was tried on Monday at the Guildhall, when the jury, 
after once sending in a message that they were unlikely to agree, gave a 
verdict in Mr. Ciampi’s favor with a farthing damages. The judge re- 
fused to given Mr. Ciampi his costs. In the course of the case a high 
compliment was paid to Mr. Bennett, a musical critic who, it seemed by 
the evidence, after twenty-five years of service (twenty-one of which 
have been passed at the ‘* Daily Telegraph” office), had never hada 
complaint made against him by any performer, Furthermore, it seemed, 
had it not been for the fact that owing toa slip the ‘* Daily Telegraph” 
was compelled to compromise a previous action, and Mr, Ciampi seemed 


to imagine there was now some degree of malice, that the present action 
would not have been brought. Indeed, it may be taken as a fact that if 
such a notice as that which appeared in the “* Daily Telegraph” were to 
be held libellous and subject to heavy damages, the profession of musical 
criticism might as well cease to exist, or, in the alternative, critics would 
be compelled to register only favorable notices, omitting the names of any 
artists who might be worthy of blame. Such a course would, however, 
be clearly ridiculous, and judges and juries may always be trusted to 
protect an honest expression of opinion where no malice can possibly 
exist. 
And this 

says : 
| ** Some are born to write and some are born to judge "’ said Pope ; and 
| Some are destined to be singers and players and others critics. The work 
of the latter class does not seem altogether easy ; witness the case against 

the ** Daily Telegraph,” reported this week. The fact is, critics im these 
| days seem to find it difficult to avoid being in turn criticised. The critic is 
often the * mine own familiar friend '’ of the composer or performer, or 
| perchance his often repressed critical faculty occasionally comes boldly to 
| the front to the dismay of someone selected to come under judgment ; in 
| either case the position of the critic is an unenviable and trying lot. Then 
again, no one knows better than the critic how difficult it is to tell nothing 
| but the truth, how greatly the human heart is consciously or unconscious- 
| ly swayed by motivessometimes hardly recognized by the writer himself. 
Truly the critic firmly determined not to swerve from the straight course 
one iota to the right or to the left has a difficult though withal a manly 
part to play. 

The complaint of Mr. Ciampi has met with the same fate as that which 
lately befel the action of an operatic singer of the other sex against a 
Scotch newspaper. Artists who sing and play to the public submit them- 
selves to public criticism, and they must accept the opinions passed on 
their performances, The critic of a responsible newspaper has a public 
duty to perform, and providing there is no malice in the case, neither 
judge nor jury will convict a writer of libel who fearlessly expresses his 
| opinion, And the same result follows other public matters, such as the 
| improper assumption of titles, the examination schemes of pretended pub- 
| lic institutions, &c. As a rule, critics are too lenient ; performers must 
| not complain if the incense of praise is sometimes varied by a certain con- 


is what the London “ Musical News” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


scientious condemnation. 





PADEREWSKI AND THE PRESS. 
ADEREWSKI, 
P conquer at once. 
urday afternoon last, after the performance of the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto, that there burst finally 
on the consciousness of critics and public alike that 
his wonderful 
widely contrasted concertos as 
and the aforesaid Rubinstein. 
Praise was 


the pianist, came and did not 


Indeed, it was not until Sat- 


a very great pianist had displayed 
| versatility in two such 
|} the Chopin E minor 
The press all the week was a study. 
given, but grudgingly, and the fatal comparison of 
|MNames was instituted. If Paderewski had only had 
| Joseffy’s hair, Rosenthal’s appetite, Rummel's laugh, 
| Rubinstein’s powers of perspiration, Pachmann’s 
grin, why then Paderewski would have been a great 
| pianist ; but, the gods be praised, Paderewski is just 
| himself, and all that he did was redolent of a power- 
ful and gracious musical individuality. 

| While heis notthe ideal Beethoven player—whatever 
| that may mean—he nevertheless contrived to play the 
hackneyed and overrated E flat concerto—a work far 
inferior to the fourth in G—in a musical, manly and 
finished style, but it was not dry enough for the 
Bulow contingent, so a cry went up thereat. In point 
of fact there is not a man, woman, child or cat on the 
island of Manhattan who cannot give points on that 
dreadful nightmare of conservatory concerts—the 
«“ Emperor” concerto of Ludwig van Beethoven. 
These things do but weary the earnest lover of the 
beautiful and true in music. 

Paderewski’s pianism is the musical theme of the 
week, and it is a theme worthy of sustained and lov- 
ing treatment. Despite the grumbling of a few dis- 
contented would-be rivals, Paderewski has taken a 
firm hold on the affections of the lovers of good 
piano playing, for he is eminently sui generis and 
plays the piano as did few of his predecessors. The 
process of forming a pianist, one who is truly a great 
artist, is a tedious one—one that years of study aided 
by great natural gifts must play an all important part 
in. The singular thing about Paderewski was his 
sudden bursting on the London world in the spring 
of 1890 unheralded and accomplishing such a com- 
plete victory over the phlegm and cynical indiffer- 
ence of the British public and British critics alike. 
Where had he studied, under what great master 
had that grand style of his been perfected, were the 
questions propounded by the curious. The answer 
to all was simple enough. The only great master 
Paderewski ever had was himself, for though he en- 
joyed some tentative studies under Leschetitski, the 
husband of Annette Essipoff, his principal work was 
done privately, his extraordinary musical gifts and 
enormous powers of application sufficing for the rest. 
And we all know now what that “rest” means, for 
Paderewski as a pianist has few equals and fewer 
superiors, in point of strict truth, as an all round musi- 
cian ; to use a crude phrase he has no superior, for 
where, combined with such a marvelous technical 
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equipment and spiritual syle, can be found such an 
ardent temperament and such profound musicianship 
as Paderewski's ? 

Comparisons are decidedly invidious, and in com- 
paring Paderewski to Rubinstein decidedly malapro- 
pos. Between the Polish and the Russian artist there 
exists but one link of resemblance—their tremendous 
musical temperaments. Technically the young Pole 
surpasses Rubinstein, even when Rubinstein was in 
his prime, for it must not be forgotten that the 
standard of technical excellence has moved a notch 
or two upward since the hirsute Muscovite giant of 
the keyboard was among us in 1873. As to Paderew- 
ski's future as a composer, that can only be guessed 
at. He has imaginative gifts, a power of selection 
and discrimination seldom attained by Rubinstein, 
who is prolixity itself, and great technical resources 
when writing for the orchestra. He has composed 
an orchestral suite, a violin concerto and many songs 
and—ce/a va sans dire—piano pieces ; but it is hazard- 
ous to predicate great things of a man before he is 
under the soda generation. At present Paderewski 
stands for much that is poetic, fresh and bubbling in 
ideas, a unique individuality in music, a very wonder- 
ful piano virtuoso and a modest, amiable fellow to 
boot. 

He was something so entirely new, both in style 
and artistic demeanor, that the public didn’t just 
know how to take him. The C minor concerto of 
Saint-Saens, with which he made his début, has been 
heard here only twice before, Madeleine Schiller and 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler being the artists who re- 
spectively played it. Consequently it was a decided 
novelty, and one that did not commend itself favora- 
bly to a mixed audience, for it is written for musi- 
cians and in no wise tickles the ears of the ground- 
lings, the exception of the last movement. 
Paderewski, therefore, was listened to quite respect- 
The know- 


with 


fully, but was not instantly a conqueror. 


ing ones present, however, recognized something 
great in the unostentatious, excessively musical man- 
ner in which he phrased the opening bars of the con- 
certo, and felt that there was more to come. 

And it did. It was not alone the supreme 
polish of the technical work nor yet the supreme 
ease of the performer, but rather the penetrating and 
pure musical nature he revealed and the lofty artistic 


He was not to be swerved from 


come 


purpose of his work, 
his ideal by the very natural desire to make a hit on 
the night of his début, but played in a straightfor- 
ward, artistic fashion the measures allotted him, and 
then all knew a great one was in their midst. 

Paderewski possesses one quality which few of his 
pianistic rivals have the faintest notion of. He has a 
big heart, and it shows in his work, as does his big 
brain. It penetrates all he does and makes his play- 
ing thoroughly human, a quality sadly lacking in most 
piano players’ art. 

To tell the truth frankly, there is much humbug in 
this talk about pianists and piano playing generally. 
Too much stress is laid on mere finger agility, or a 
large memory, or an adherence to mummified tra- 
ditions, dubbed classical readings. This goes on 
season after season until the music critic and the 
public alike get a fit of musical colic and vow to stay 
away from dryasdust piano recitals, and then a 
Paderewski comes along with his wonderfully human 
playing, refined style and wondrous technic—a technic 
never brutal, but ever musical—and we all forget that 
yesterday we vowed that piano playing was a nui- 
sance and a bore and rush to hear the newest exponent 
of the musical message. 

The “Sun,” “Times,” “ Tribune,” “Herald” and 
“ World” have all done justice to the new comer, 
though Mr. DeKoven, in the latter journal last Sun- 
day, seems to think Paderewski is more of the vir- 
tuoso than the artist! This assertion is, however, 
not so bad as the one penned by some reportorial idiot 
in the «Morning Advertiser,” who asserted that 
Paderewski was an egotist, because on the night of 
his first concert he absorbed so much of the program 
that the “splendid orchestra” got no chance. Oh, 
if that same “splendid orchestra,” with its ‘“splen- 
did” leader, Mr, Walter Damrosch, had only been so 
much “ absorbed ” themselves that they would have 
vanished in vacuum, how the suffering public would 
have shouted «Eviva!” Colonel Cockerill, who 
ombines journalism with a maddening admiration 
for Carl Streitmann, “ the tallest dwarf on earth,” as 


musical department of his clever journal, and keep 
the “ freak” editor from attending any but dime mu- 
seum shows. 
The Times” last Sunday devoted much attention 
to Paderewski, and scored the following excellent 
point: 
Why must an executive musician be required to be equally admirable in 
all kinds of music? To be sure, if he is so it is to his credit, and we be- 
stow upon him praise and admiration. * * * But is it a necessary 
qualification, this all around ability as a pianist? A fair answer may be 
found by turning to some other department of the tone art. Does anyone 
demand of a soprano that she shall be equally great as a colorature singer 
and as a dramatic artist ? 
“Oh!”’ you say, “that is not quite a fair analogy, for the character of 
voice required for the one kind of singing will not do for the other.” 
Well, that is partly but not wholly true, for in the cases of some great 
artists it does not apply. There was nothing the matter with Patti's 
voice in the réle of “Aida” when she used to sing it. The trouble wasthat 
the style of expression was uncongenial to Patti, and she could not give 
us the soul of the music. Yet no one thought Patti a failure because she 
could not sing ** Alda’’ as well as she could sing ‘* Rosina.”’ In the latter 
part we all admitted that she wastruly a great artist, the most perfect 
colorature soprano that ever lived. 
But let us rise to the domain of the creative artist, where surely we 
might be pardoned for expecting versatility. Do we expect it? Not at 
all. Do we think any the less of Mendelssohn because he did not write 
any great operas? Do we think any the less of Wagner because he was 
not a symphonist? Do we grumble because Verdi never wrote a piano 
concerto ? 
Of course not. We never think about these things at all, and we should 
be foolish to waste our time in so doing. And after going to the theatre, 
where we are wholly satisfied with Mr. Booth as a tragedian and nothing 
more and Mr. Jefferson asa comedian and nothing more, we go to the 
concert hall and find fault with the pianist because he is not equally at 
home in Scarlatti and Bach, Mendelssohn and Brahms, Rubinstein and 


Beethoven, Liszt and Schumann, Saint-Saéns and Chopin. 
O there is to be a May Festival after all in Cincin- 
nati in 1892. The “Courier” of that city con- 
tained the following in its last issue : 








The festival directors have again changed their minds. There will bea 
festival in May, they say,and they have issued a call for singers. Accord- 
ing to the announcement “* Mr. Theodore Thomas will take the chorus 
under his immediate direction, Beginning Monday evening, November 
9, he will be in Cincinnati to hold rehearsals each week for five consecu- 
tive weeks, and wil lbe here a part of each month thereafter, until the few 
weeks preceding the time for holding the festival in May. Mr. Thomas 
will be assisted in his work by Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, 
who will organize the chorus, conduct a preliminary rehearsal on Monday 
evening, November 2, and thereafter each week that Mr. Thomas may not 
be able to be here, and hold such part rehearsals as may be necessary.” 
Thus it will be seen that the drillmaster of the new choir is to be a double 
barreled affair. It cannot be said that great wisdom is shown in such an 
arrangement. It is, however, entirely in keeping with the many other 
senseless moves on the part of the directors, and may be the final prepara- 
tion for the swift and total destruction of a once glorious institution. The 
directors, acting obstinately (a moment’s reflection must have shown them 
clearly what the ultimate result of an attempt to hold a festival this sea- 
son would be), have made a mistake for which the people of this great city 
will not feel grateful after the May concerts (if there should be any) are 


over. 

HE committee on music of the world’s fair has, 
T on the recommendation of Theodore Thomas, 
accepted that gentleman's wise suggestion and ap- 
pointed Mr. George H. Wilson, music critic, music 
editor and editor and publisher of Wilson's “ Year 
Book of Music,” and also annotator of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra program, to the responsible and 
influential position of secretary of that committee. 
Mr. Wilson will remove to Chicago from his present 
residence, Boston, and will at once enter upon the 
discharge of his duties. There is this to be said 
about the appointment: Mr. Wilson is fully com- 
petent to fulfill the work involved in this position, 
his studies, experiences and tendencies making him 
peculiarly fitted for the occupation. The amount of 
labor that will devolve upon him will be enormous, 
but former positions filled by him have given him the 
routine for executive and administrative duties, and 
he will exert a beneficent influence in the right direc- 
tion upon all matters that will come before him, 
That a man of his abilities and character has been 
selected for this purpose is a source of congratula- 
tion, and the committee will find the comments 
made by THE MUSICAL COURIER on this appointment 
consistent with the facts as the future will develop 
them. 








Lavin’s Dates.—December 10 and 11, Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, ‘Creation ;’’ December 16 and 17, New York (with 
Church Choral Society ; May 5, 1892, Washington, ‘* Dam. 
nation of Faust,’’ under direction of Walter Damrosch. 
The Beethoven String Quartet,—The Beethoven String 
Quartet gave a concert in Chamber Music;Hall of the new 
Music Hall last Thursday evening. The following program 
was played: 


Quartet, op. 127, in E flat major........ ccesee ceeeeeeeeneeeeee Beethoven 
** Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben” ......... ..-..0-+0+-- Schumann 
** Wieder mocht’ ich dir begegnen"’...... 2... 6... sceeeeeeeeeeeeee Cornelius 





A STUDY IN OLD COLD. 








Hats off, gentlemen ; a genius !—ScuumMann, 


HAT divine lassitude of the soul seizes me 
to-day when I write of Paderewski, a young artist- 
saint, around whose head hovers an aureole that seems 
like the vapor of old gold. When I first saw him the inef- 
fable delicacy and sadness of his expression boded ill for 
my expectations, fondly based on newspaper criticisms, of 
his titanic fury, volcanic energy and audacious and fuga- 
cious temperament. 

Fancy a slim creature, ever so much younger in appear- 
ance than his recorded age, a head delicately poised on a 
throat as white as a virgin’s, the head framed by a nimbus 
of hair which is indescribably colored, an orange shading 
into old gold, a complexion the sulphur that lurks in the 
heart of the white rose—as Saltus would say—an elastic 
frame as lithe as an ocelot, and with that subtly languid 
walk which all that belong to the Bernhardt tribe possess, 
and you catch a glimpse of Paderewski the phenomenon. 

Stay! I almost forgot his eyes, but they are so tantaliz- 
ingly changeable in color and expression that you had 
better look for yourself. In the broad daylight the pupils 
contract, the whole eye is filled with light—another feline 
trait—but at night they expand into two glowing orbs that 
seem coal black, but are not, and gaze at you rather coyly 
from under lemon tinted eyebrows, A bizarre looking 
young man, you wil! say, and you are certainly right ; but 
appearance is soon swallowed up in the playing of the man 
and in his enormous magnetism. 


Why Rubinstein is spoken of in conjunction with 
Paderewski’s name I don’t quite understand ; possibly be- 
cause so few of his critics have heard Liszt in Ais prime. 
Rubinstein was an old bear, an ursine genius whose growl 
could be heard above the crash of the orchestra, but who 
ruthlessly murdered the notes of the composition he was 
playing, and whose nature was so unbending that all that 
came within his grasp he hopelessly crushed by his indi- 
viduality. The protean versatility of Franz Liszt he never 
had, nor that master’s delicacy or even accuracy of 
technic; but he was a living volcano who belched forth 
sparks and smoke, whose discharge of musical lava was 
overwhelming, and whose roar made the earth tremble. He 
was elemental and defied criticism. 

But Paderewski is as Liszt was—individual, poetic, a 
being of uncontrollable caprices, extravagances, fire, flame 
and fury and steel wrists, but cast in a mold of highly 
wrought delicacy such as Cellini would have modeled. Be- 
tween Liszt and this young Pole there are many points of 
contact. Not the senile Liszt of latter days at Weimar, who 
mumbled his musical phrases, gave indiscriminate praise 
to all who essayed his music, and who is the creator of the 
most dreadful pianistic nuisance of this century—the Liszt 
pupil—but the Franz Liszt of 1835, the elegant, the polished 
man of the world, the earnest and original thinker, the 
dazzling virtuoso, and the thunderer of the keyboard, be- 
fore whose Boanerges-like utterances Thalberg’s pale, 
genteel arabesques fled affrighted. This Liszt is rein- 
carnated in Ignace Jan Paderewski—go hear him and then 
believe me. 


Let me at once most firmly decline to make other 
comparisons, particularly those with contemporaneous piano 
artists, for they are as 1 know them—specialists, who excel 
in various departments of their art; nor need this be con- 
strued into an assertion on my part that Paderewski is a uni- 
versal genius, to whom all masters are as child’s play. 
Paderewski is but human, consequently he has his limita- 
tions. He can’t play Beethoven as he does Rubinstein, 
nor yet Schumann as he does the lovely fragrant melodies 
of Chopin. I must stop right here to sneer at the man, critic 
or fool who believes that such a pianist ever existed, or 
ever will exist, as well assert that Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Wagner, Brahms and Liszt are rolled up in one personality, 








witty newspaper had it, had better look after the 


Serenade, v2» .0ciecicsd vos cicvivesdvdphavertlp<adhes ....M. Bruch 
Wir pingen Ghnsaes "5.00600. 000 sasie pwilecevovess ovs'bs .. Mosenthal 
* Wiagenlied ”.. isnt oo: es cvcwpews ees! ithlocensé seg pe dunenegedepiiives Ries 
Mrs. Carl Alves. 
Quintet, op. 168, in C major, for two violins, one viola and two 
ee ee ee Schubert 





for such a miracle of multiple individuality would have to 
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transpire before any one pianist could interpret equally well 
the works of those composers. 


+ - 

But I do claim that Paderewski approximates closer 
to the versatility that characterized Liszt than any pianist 
who has yet visited us, and possibly any pianist since 
Liszt, with the possible exception of the unfortunate and 
gifted Carl Heymann, who paid the penalty of his great- 
ness, like Schumann, in a madhouse. 

- . 7 

This slender being, Paderewski, with the diftident 
walk, sweetly grave expression, plays like a man possessed 
of twenty devils, and then again like an eolian harp whose 
strings are blown upon by celestial melodies. His touch 
is so original, so languidly tired in Chopin nocturnes, so 
fiercely powerful in Lisztian rhapsodies and velvet and 
golden in broad cantilena, that I must hold my tongue else 
the superlative would enter my speech, like the seven 


devils did the obsessed soul written of in the Scriptures. 


This tiger cat of the keyboard with his stealthy 
style has the deadly and caressing touch of the feline tribe 
on the hillside in Africa. His hands are a study in Del- 
Sartean decomposition ; he devitalizes his muscles so that 
the channel ’twixt brain and fingers is utterly unimpeded, 
and his playing is the best object lesson in the world. 
Clangorous harshness, square cut touch and rigid style are 
absent in his play, the limpidity and purity of which are phe- 
nomenal. His movements are unaffected, his pose the per- 
fection of grace, and his octaves and double notes marvel- 
ousin their rapid clarity and infinitesimal tonal gradations. 

In a word, Paderewski is a very great artist and his like 
we have not heard before. 

* , * 

And now, dropping further mention of the physical 
side of his art, let me attempt—and I assure you it will 
be only an attempt of the most tentative sort—to describe 
his playing, shot through with colors so glowing that it 
would take the pigments of Makart’s palette to do it jus- 
tice, for to interpret Paderewski on paper one must be a 
Paderewski among critics. 

His music is charged with tints the most subtle and 
varying; his shading, never fantastic or extravagant, is 
diverse and poetic. His curving arpeggios are like the 
flight of some strange bird across a sheet of water that 
mirrors it in its calm depths. Then the abandon andrush, 
which is so infectious that one’s soul trembles with giddi- 
ness as it whirled over tonal precipices or shot up into the 
azure so far that vertigo seizes it. 

The butterfly caprice of the F major Chopin etude, with 
its eloquent uplifting of the hands, contrasted with the 
C major etude, which shimmers like a melodic sunbeam, 
or the staccato utterances merging into a trip hammer 
blow of the Rubinstein etude, are they not all evidences of 
Paderewski’s transcendental abilities? His fervor and in- 
tellectual enthusiasm, always resting securely on a basis 
of rhythmical repose, are alike admirable, and I shall 
never forget the Rubinstein D minor concerto so long as 
memory is vouchsafed me. 

After the arabesques of the Chopin concerto the sonorous 
phrases of the Muscovite would be ill adapted to most ar- 
tists, but not so to Paderewski’s genius. As a study in 
contrast the performance of those two concertos was as 
noteworthy as any in the history of piano playing. 

. 
sa * 

And when he finishes a great work how shyly he 
stands bowing—he always bows to his piano—looking likea 
veritable golden tinted woodland creature peering at you 
from under that tangled electric mop of hair, the exhaustion 
of his emotions furrowing his pale face, and his whole de- 
meanor most significantly mournful. This temperament, 
like a keen Damascene blade, must suffer the most profound 
disillusions in everyday life, and sorrow is certainly stamped 
on his brow—so pure and poetical that it is almost femi- 
nine. Indeed the combination of robust masculinity allied 
to a femininity that is not however effeminate is one of 
the many strange compounds of the man’s make up. He 
has a heart that o’ertops his other qualities and which in- 
forms his playing with the eminently human feeling that is 
to be found in it in such startling abundance. Paderewski 
is the most lovable and most vivid pianist that I ever 
listened to. J. G. HUNEKER. 

The Paderewski Concerts. 
pen eee PADEREWSKI only confirmed the 
deep impression he made the first night by his perform- 
ance last Thursday night at the new Music Hall. Here is 
the program : 
* Marche Sol 





lle de Cour Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra. 

A Bets Os Dnednncksancscenesse+. e6ee-rees0e L. van Beethoven 

Paderewski. 


Concerto in A minor Robert Schumann 


Paderewski. 
The Beethoven Concerto was not all that was expected of 


Paderewski, but it was nevertheless a beautifully finished | Sonate, op. 58 








performance full of color, discreet, and even reserved, the 
slow movement in B being a trifle sentimentalized, but the 
last movement being played with vigorous masculine fire. 
But even a man of Paderewski’s abilities cannot play and 
conduct at the same time, and that is what he tried to do 
on this occasion, for Walter Damrosch did all that was in 
his power—without malice prepense of course—to hamper 
the soloist, and hamper him he did. The concerto conse- 
quently was not so free and spontaneous as it might have 
been. The pianist, evidently in a bad humor, sat down, 
and gave for encore a magnificent performance of Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Erl King’’ with its thundering octaves and eloquent 
closing. This latter was given with most touching pathos. 

The Schumann concerto was beautifully played, all the 
poetic and romantic charm of the work being brought out 
to perfection. Afterward Paderewski played as a recall 
the same master’s ‘‘ Traumeswirren ”’ in a fine spun manner. 
The trite measures of the Hungarian fantasy were played 
in a style that was bewilderingly novel and brilliant, and 
served to give a taste of the performer’s virtuosity and 
tremendous power. He introduced many innovations, 
notably in the glissando, which he played both forte and 
pianissimo. A stirring performance of Liszt’s second ** Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,’’ with which he was literally forced to 
respond, so overwhelming was the applause, closed the 
evening. 

Paderewski proved himself a wonderful artist. 

The third concert, Saturday afternoon, was the climax 
and surprise of them all. The program follows: 
Overture, ‘‘ Phédre”’.. Massenet 
Orchestra. 
Concerto No. 1, in E minor, op. 11 

Paderewski. 
Théme Varié 
POUR, 0055 ss cecccvcctceces 
Cracovienne, op. 14, No. 6.. \ 
Menuet & |’Antique........ / 
** Rhapsodie Hongroise " 
Paderewski. 
Concerto, No. 4, in D minor..............-.++++++ ; 
Paderewski. 
“ Procession of the Gods,”’ from “ Rheingold”’.... 
Orchestra. 


Fred. Chopin 


Piano soli .... Paderewski 


-.++., Franz Liszt 
-Anton Rubinstein 


... Wagner 


A pianist who can play six concertos of widely varying 
styles with orchestra in the space of a few days must be 
somebody of weight, but a pianist who can play them all 
so superlatively well as does Paderewski must be a great 
artist. 

To play the romantic Chopin E minor concerto with 
finesse and poetical feeling, and to afterward play Rubin- 
stein’s D minor concerto with its ursine growl and broad 
phrases in the manner Paderewski did, is to perform a feat 
that has few precedents in the history of pianism. 

Paderewski’s Chopin concerto was not so ‘‘ filed out,” as 
the Germans say, but it was more poetic, more musical, 
more as Chopin himself would have liked to have listened 
to. It was the original version that was given, without 
even the tiresome /‘uffis ‘omitted. The Tausig octaves at 
the end of the rondo were not played and the result was 
infinitely more musical and soothing. For encore Pade- 
rewski responded with the F major etude, op. 25, by 
Chopin, and played it delightfully. 

He gave a magnificent rendering of the Rubinstein D 
minor concerto, just such a one as Rubinstein gives of his 
own work when he is disposed, which isseldom. The slow 
movement was charmingly sung at the keyboard and the 
last allegro was a miracle of lightness, rapidity and climac- 
teric effects. 

His own interesting A minor variations he omitted for 
some reason or other. 

Paderewski was at his best in the very original bit of 
tone, color and natural rhythm, the ‘‘Cracovienne,” a 
Polish dance. His popular minuet had to be repeated, so 
urgent were the encores. 

He also played thesecond ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,’’ by 
Liszt, which he gave in brilliant and original style. For 
encores after the Rubinstein concerto Paderewski played 
the C sharp minor valse of Chopin, and after his solos the 
F major Hungarian dance by Brahms. 

The audience was very large and very much excited and 
given freely to expressing its approbation in a very forcible 
manner. 

At the recitals this week, the first of which was to have 
taken place last night at the music hall of the Madison 
Square Garden, Paderewski will play the following pro- 
grams; on Thursday evening second recital : 

OEE, diva tp aiidarocodscpiwnsteehbeesiy ceeke on L. van Beethoven 


Variations ; 
* Carnaval,” op. 9 
Impromptu... 
Etude. 


Robert Schumann 
Fred. Chopin 


...Anton Rubinstein 
Ut cccosebeseue Maneuen Paderewski 


rahaeletrkep eee eves aialel Franz Liszt 


The third recital will be given on Saturday afternoon, 
November 28, 1891, at 2:30 o’clock with the following pro- 
gram: 


Feisty two vaciations.... f eeiveey casivantde <unsberilannd L. van Beethoven 











“ Papillons”’...... ‘ . Robert Schumann 


Nocturne ............. 
) | ee ota 
Ie eae Fred. Chopin 
Chant Polonaise... 


BAGONG, ..0.. 2.00:5 ) 
Cee oo. aes 


Paderewski 


Rhapsodie Hongroise.... { ‘Nene Lam 


The fourth recital Wednesday afternoon, December 2, at 
2:30. 

The fifth recital Thursday afternoon, December 17, at 
2:30. 

The sixth recital, Saturday afternoon, December 19, at 
2:30. 


The Philharmonic Society. 
S Tue Musica Courier has predicted from 
the outset, Anton Seidl entered on his duties as the 
new conductor of the Philharmonic Society under the most 
flattering auspices. Press and public alike manifested 
their enthusiasm at last Saturday evening’s superb perform- 
ance, for the Philharmonic Society woke up to the fact 
that it had a man of power at its directorial helm, and 
played with such abandon and fire that the older members 
must literally have been shocked and have gone to bed 
blushing at their youthful extravagance. Anton Seidl is 
the man who did it all, and when the society weeds out 
some of its useless players it will become an ideal organi- 
zation, 

Seidl well deserved the wreath which was tendered him 
after the performance of the Nicodé music, which was the 
novelty of an interesting program in which classic and 
modern art was equally balanced. 

As if to show from the outset that his promises of ca- 
tholicism in taste and a due reverence for the artistic fit- 
ness of things in the works of the older masters are abso- 
lutely genuine with him, Seidl took the first two movements 
of the ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony of Beethoven in a conserva- 
tive and unsensational style. But, as is compatible with his 
intense musical temperament, he worked up the ‘‘Storm”’ 
in a most telling and dramatic manner, and we must con- 
fess that neither the performance nor Beethoven’s some- 
what self complacent and a trifle overplacid work suffered 
by the change from the accepted mode of interpretation. 
The finale of the symphony was taken with great breadth 
and nobility of expression. Altogether the reading was 
the most satisfactory we have ever heard of the * Pas- 
toral.”’ 

The two orchestral movements from Nicodé’s new sym- 
phony ode, ‘ The Sea,” are tone pictures of the most vivid, 
brilliant and at times most realistic, nay, startling color and 
veracity. The first one, entitled ‘‘The Sea,”’ and begin- 
ning with a broad fugue in E minor, builds up to a most 
astonishing climax of orchestral descriptiveness of the 
grandeur and vastness of the mighty ocean. All the means 
of the modern orchestra, including four tubas and a grand 
organ, are brought into play and the effect is almost over- 
whelmingly grand. 

The second movement, 
kind of an intermezzo sinfonico in C major, is what its 
title describes, and some novel effects are attained by the 
telling manner in which the percussion instruments are 
used in the somewhat overladen score. 

The highly interesting but immensely difficult movements 
were performed with the same technical flawlessness that 
distinguished our Philharmonic under its former illustrious 
conductor, but at the same time with a new energy, life 
and enthusiasm that were oftentimes, if not always, absent 
from the perfunctory performances our oldest and most 
important orchestral organization used to give us during 
the last four or five seasons. 

The only other orchestral numbers on the program were 
the overture and bacchanale from the Paris version of 
« Tannhauser,’’ which have been heard here so often under 
Anton Seidl that new comment would be as difficult to find 
Suffice it to say that the perform- 


‘*Phosphorescent Lights,’”’ a 


as unnecessary to offer. 
ance was splendid. 

The only drawback to the full enjoyment of the program 
was the somewhat unsatisfactory soloist. Mrs. Lillian 
Nordica’s voice is now too threadbare to fill the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and her method too poor to do justice 
to her selections. She essayed the scene and aria ‘‘ Enfin 
il est dans ma puissance,’’ from Gluck’s ‘‘ Armida,’’ and 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl King,’’ with the Liszt orchestration, and on 
scarcely sufficient encouragement for an encore she came 
out and added the ‘*‘Dich theure Halle,” from ‘ Tann- 
hauser,’’ which must have been done by prearrangement, 
as the orchestra had the parts for the accompaniment 
ready. 

The Metropolitan Opera House was filled from dome to 
pit both at the concert and the Friday afternoon public re- 
hearsal, and, as we stated before, the greatest enthusiasm 


prevailed. ye een - 


ANTED—A first-class basso soloist desires church 

position in New York city; good musician and 

sight reader; unexceptional references and press notices. 
Address A. B., Musicat Courier. 
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OPERA IN CHICAGO. 





The Italian-French Company in Wagner and 
Others. 





Coloratura, 7. ¢., the execution of two or more notes in quick succession 
upon one syllable, versus der getragene Vortrag, or cantilene. 


* * * 


German, “ Lohengrin.”” — French? ‘* Orpheus. — Italian, ‘* Sonnam- 


bula.”’ 
*** 
“ Will you tell You do not know, nor I, nor any- 
body. It cannot be explained ; it can only be felt. Men denied melody to 


Beethoven yesterday, and grant it to him to-day.” —Gounod (criticism). 


me what meiody is? 


* * * 


‘This music exasperates me, makes my hair stand on end, and yet it 
disgusts me with all other.’’—A critic on Wagner, 


*_* * 


“A dissonance is the melodic retardation of a consonance ; the appear- 


ance of a dissonance creates the expectancy of a consonance; the melodic, 
é. ¢., degree-wise resolution of that dissonance into a consonance, satisfies 
the musical instinct at once.’’--Weitzman, 


*_* * 


** Demosthenes expended immense sums in order to learn to repeat en- 
tire periods in one breadth.’’—Chronicle. 
* - 7 
** Avoid extravagance of vowel color.” 
. * 
The natural mode of breathing is through the nose; mouth breathing is 
* Shut your mouth,”’ 


* 


an acquirement. 


* * 


** A voice and nothing besides.’’— Description of a Nightingale. 


7*_ 2 & 


** One must feel to make others feel.’’—Horace. 
“Do actors (opera singers) feel ?’’ — Diderot’s “* Paradox sur le Co- 


médien.”’ 


* *¢ *# 


‘' The greatest intensity of expression is perhaps incompatible with the 


greatest perfection of form.” 
7 + 
* Charles IX. in order to obtain rest for his soul afterthe massacre of 
St. Bartholomew caused Lassus to set the penitential psalms to music,’’— 


Thibaut 
* . . 
‘It is untrue to nature to come before an audience and stand like a 


stick "’ (like some opera singers). 
* . 


‘To become a singer one must have voice, voice, voice ! ’’—Rossini. 

* * 
* Scooping or shoveling up to a note instead of striking it ‘firmly is 
Giulio Cacini, in ** Nuove Musiche,”’ 1601. 
* 


called * feeling for the note.’ ”’ 
7’ * 


The inventor of the trill was Gian Luca Conforti, 1591. 


*- ee * 


** Vocalization should be taught ‘viva preceptoris voce et ope.’’’— 
Herbst's ‘ Modern Practical Music,”’ 1653. 


*-. © 


‘* A beautiful tone is the first and all important basis of singing,’’—Sei- 


ler 7 * * 


‘* Thousands of Americans with stooped shoulders and hollow chests go 


yearly to the consumptive’s early grave. They did not know how to 


breathe.’’—A Physician. 
*“* 


“It is quite possible for a great singer to use wrong methods (vide 
Campanini's experiences)."’"—Lauder. 


“The vowels give in themselves all that the human mind or soul has 


to express. English contains all that Italian has in vowels. French and 
German have misshapen vowels.’’—Delle Sedie. 
*- *+ * 
**Men possess two qualities of voice, viz.,* chest tone’ and ‘ falsetto.’ 


The former is generally accepted as the right one to use and the latter the 
wrong, whereas with tenors in * voice building’ the falsetto is decidedly 


the better to cultivate.’’—Palmer, Mus. Bac., London, 


a 


** For five years I struggled to obtain the much desired power of trill- 
ing. One day it came to meas by an inspiration,” —Pasta. 


*- * * 


* It is a shame how they spoil good voices at the Conservatoire with the 
tremolo Auguste Vitu in Paris ** Figaro,” 


* Where shall we find another such a quartet for ‘I Puritani’ as Grisi, 
Lablache, Rubini, Ronconi?’’—** Saturday Review," 
* a . 
*Mettate ben la voce; respirate bene; pronunciate chiaramente ; e il 


Pacchierotti (Sieber-Merkel). 


vostro canto sara perfetto,”’ 


* * 


* The Italian tradition is too shadowy a matter for the modern master 
to materialize.’’—John Howard 


*_* * 


* To judge from the four mere shadows or fragments of Greek song 
preserved to us and originally unearthed by Galileo, consisting ef por- 
tions of hymns to Calliopeia, Apollo, Nemesis and the first Pindaric ode 


(interpreted by Forkel, Burette, Rousseau and Kircher), the wildest songs 
of the primitive Canadian wilds must have had a more agreeable modula- 
tion than such crude attempts."’"—Don Antonio _Eximino in Godfrey 
Weber's great * Theory of Composition ’’ (1820?), 


I 


lore concerning the voice, opera, old Italian masters, del 


COULD not help it, dear editors and read- 
ers, for I have been delving so deep into all manner of 


bel’ canto and primitive opera that I have been im- 
pressed with the value of many of those terse dicta of the 
maestri, old and new. 

The opening sentence of Dr. Thomas’ beautiful oration 
at the laying of the cope stone of the new Chicago Masonic 
Temple I venture to apply to our divine art, as itis the only 
other feature of civilization beside Free Masonry to which 


r 


i 


it will with truth attach itself. 


**The musical art isa great fact. * 


* 


It is older 


than Christianity, older than Mohammedanism ; it was old 





Britain ; old when Alexander carried the civilization of 
Asia to Europe. It antedates Rome and Athens and the 
years of Confucius and Buddha, David and Solomon, and 
our brothers of the long ago may have [sung] at the 
foundations of the pyramids of Egypt.”’ 

Verily, a venerable and a holy art is ours! Would it not 
be a rare treat were we to hear at the Columbian some of 
the operatic works of that immortal trio, Cimarosa, Cheru- 
bini and Boieldieu—the connecting links between composers 
of the past and the present century ; or, again, of another 
trio, Méhul, Kreutzer and Jadin, who with Cherubini were 
wont to hold weekly social meetings, as did that later and 
equally delightful trio of romantic opera, Weber, Lortzing 
and Marschner, or Boieldieu with his two noted pupils, La- 
barre and Adam—veritable ‘: noctes ambrosianez.”’ 

Alas ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’’ and ‘‘Joseph and His 

Brethren ’’ seem to have gone out of date. One rare fea- 
ture is lacking in our brilliant American seasons—namely, 
the rich glamor and historic fascination loading the very 
atmosphere of a Venetian Fenice, a Roman Apollo, a Milan 
La Scala or a Neapolitan San Carlo with their world 
famed fremiéres, feverish first nights of now familiar 
friends, 

Mozart, the prodigy ‘‘Cavalliere Filarmonico,’’ wrote his 
first essays, ‘‘ Mitridate’’ and ‘Lucio Silla,’ for the old 
‘‘Grand Ducal’’ of Milan, and when I listened to the fine 
presentation of Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele’’ in La Scala in 1880 
I could not restrain me from reviewing in my memory 
the great events that had taken place there; from Sa- 
lieri’s ‘*‘ Europa riconosciuta’’ on opening night, August 3, 
1778, down through the list containing Allessandri, An- 
fossi, Guglielmi (creator of the opera buffa), Paér, Mayer, 
Zingarelli, Cimarosa, down to Rossini’s advent on the Scala 
boards with ‘La Pietra di Paragone”’ in 1812, and his later 
immense success, ‘‘La Gazza Ladra’”’ in 1817. 

In the last year that ‘* the swan of Pesaro ’’ appeared in 
the body there, Meyerbeer, as yet totally unknown, gave to 
them ‘‘ Marguerite d’Anjou,” not to forget that remark- 
able cyclus of ballets of il Maestro Vignano, which brought 
the terpsichorean art to the acme of perfection (1812-18) 
with such ballerine as Cerito, Elsler, Taglione. 

Shelley’s eulogy of his ‘‘ Otello’’—‘‘ this choral drama 
was more impressive than Icuuld have conceived possible’ 
—speaks for their excellency. In 1826 Bellini came to La 
Scala, recommended by his venerable master, Zingarelli, 
and having the great artisti Rubini, Tamburini and Meric 
Lalande at his disposal in ‘* Romeo e Giulietta ’’—com- 
posed in a fortnight—and ‘Il Pirata.’’ ‘ LaSteniera’’ fol- 
lowed in 1829. His ‘* Sonnambula ’’ was composed for the 
Teatro Carcano, with Pasta as ‘‘Amina.’’ Romani (his 
librettist) then furnished him with ‘* Norma’’ (1831), whose 
Druidic or rather Hellenic beauty of face and form was 
nobly fitted to the queenly Pastaand fiery, ambitious Grisi. 

In 1833 Malibran made her Scala début in ‘‘ Norma,’’ and 
in 1836 took her farewell in ‘* Maria Stuarda ”’ of Donizetti. 
Lablache made his début in 1820 in ** La Cenerentola.”’ 
The well worn story of the careful coaching of Lablache 
by the superannuated buffo Raffanelli, who had been a 
member of that historically celebrated company which 
made such a sensation in Paris (1789), and who was then 
the humble cashier of the house, speaks volumes for the 
modesty and intelligence of the great Lablache, who owed 
much of the perfection of his acting, diction, histriony and 
vocalization to the severe schooling of the veteran, who, 
posted in a box, would maintain a running fire of criticism 
and exhortation during rehearsals. Again the story of 
Rubini, who on the high B flat in Pacini’s opera ‘Il Talis- 
mano’”’ broke his clavicle. In 1830 Donizetti produced 
** Anna Bolena,”’ his thirty-second opera, at the Carcano ; 
in 1832, ‘* Elixir of Love,’’ at the Canobbiana, and in 1834 
his ‘* Lucrezia Borgia ’’ at La Scala. In 1833 Verdi came 
as alad from his father’s mill inthe Parmese village of 
Busseto to the Milanese Conservatorio; he was dismissed 
on account of ‘* total want of musical talent!’’ Lavigna, 
the old maestro del cemalu at La Scala, took him as pupil, 
and in 1842 his ‘* Nabuco ”’ was triumphantly produced at 
La Scala. The youth Verdi was called thirty times before 
the footlights, where in threadbare coat and much worn 
boots he gazed reverently into the box where sat an enrap- 
tured old miller from Busseto. In that very house sat 
Napoléon Eugéne Beauharnais, and Heine sat there in 1823 
and went home and wrote ‘* The soul of Italy, gagged in 
speech, found utterance in song.”’ 

Such were the historic memories that flitted through my 
brain as I sat in the hoary and time honored Scala. As I 
sat in the Auditorium on the night of November 9 and 
heard ‘* Lohengrin’’ I thought them over again and said: 
‘*I will write it to the thousands of readers of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER.”’ 
For words are things ; and a small drop of ink 
Falling like due upon a thought produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 

-s * 
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Now, ma/gré the evidently sorry lack of policy or savoir 
vivre of Mr. Grau, I will honor the little operatic caterer 
with a straightforward notice in the leading music paper 
of America. 

‘*Lohengrin’’ was played on Monday night, November 9, 





one-quarter filled and the top, cheapest gallery (seats 
$1.50) having ten rows of seats empty. It was above all > 
else a fashionable house, attracted by the fame of the 
débutants. The orchestra contained sixty-five of the 
Thomas Orchestra, not eighty-five, as some of the dailies 
put it. Vianesi conducted ‘‘Lohengrin’’ from a piano 
score!!! The brass broke in several times, entirely on 
account of the failure of Vianesi to give the entry cues. 
Such Wagner conducting is a novelty to America. Thomas’ 
work with the National Opera Company, as far as the 
orchestra was concerned, was sublime when compared 
with that of Mr. Vianesi—and Seidl! Why mention him in 
the same connection, even? The chorus started ina half 
tone flat and the opportunity was not once afforded during 
the whole evening to say, ‘‘ Welcome home again.” ‘‘ The 
Bridal Chorus” was fit to be a charivari, and the glorious 
ensemble and chorus upon the advent of the Swan Knight 
was well nigh unrecognizable on account of its distance 
from home. The sunrise looked like a bogus ‘‘ Fire Magic ’’ 
scene. 

So much for the flagrant discrepancies in the perform- 
ance. The orchestra is superb in itself, but cannot ‘rid 
itself from the body of the death ’’ imposed upon it in this 
glorious music drama in the person of a conductor in- 
capable of conducting Wagner. Vianesi will do better 
in some little ‘‘guitarre accompanied” typical Italian 
opera. 

The great attraction was the long promised novelty in 
the person of Miss Emma Eames (Mrs. Julian Story). The 
artist is a charming and affable lady, as your correspondent 
concluded after a very agreeable audience with herself and 
husband. As a stage picture she is beautiful (as she is in 
real life). Her voice seems to be somewhat tired and with- 
out great brightness. In the yéle of ‘*Elsa’’ the fair 
American was overweighted by the magnitude of the task 
undertaken. She sang correctly, even pleasingly, but 
with an ever present inclination to lower her pitch, and 
her delivery lacks fervor or even warmth. She is a pleas- 
ing and graceful singer, but not a great vocalist, and a 
poor actress. 

She may be expected, however, to show to much better 
advantage in a lighter work of the calibre of ‘*Romeo e 
Giuletta.”’ 

Edouard de Reszké has a superb voice and sings as but 
few can sing. The rdle of the king was magnificently im- 
posing as done byhim. A better basso than he has never 
set foot on American soil. In the same breath can be men- 
tioned Giulia Ravogli, who is a great singer, by the grace of 
God, in this particular role. Her ‘Ortrud’’ was full of 
fire, deep, smoldering, vengeful, but ultimately voicanic 
fire ; her voice is a smooth and even mezzo soprano (border- 
ing on an alto) organ of delightful roundness, but lacking 
the immense power of Scalchi. 

For myself, I place her ‘Ortrud’’ near to the very 
best. Jean de Reszké, as ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ gave what seemed 
to me to be a new and original tinge of manly vigor to 
that usually too faintly and effeminately colored knight. 
A decidedly new treatment of the trial by combat, viz., 
the collapse of ‘*Telramund,’’ as before the power of a 
god, scarce daring to strike a blow, made quite an effect. 
The love scene was also presented in a new light. Jean acts 
with rare judgment, and is more at ease than any tenor I 
have ever seen. His voice is a peculiar, withal fascinating, 
one. A timbre as of a baritone runs through it, and still 
the highest register is treated with rare ease and power. ° 

It was a severe test; all were evidently very nervous, 
Eames especially. Serbolini as the ‘Herald ”’ exhibited 
a marvelous tendency to tremble. Magini Coletti, as 
‘‘Telramund,”” improved much upon acquaintance, and if 
the great night scene had not been so fearfully mutilated 
by the elimination of a large part of it he might have 
made even more effect. He has a good voice and even 
more than average dramatic instinct, but he mars his work 


by an inclination to the dread tremolo. 
s** 


‘‘Orpheus’”’ is by no means the acme of Gluck’s work. 
Both ‘* Alceste’’ and the ‘‘Iphigenias”’ are loftier, but even 
this musical work of reform speaks of the great future of 
the legitimate music drama. While in London, 1745, 
Gluck was urged to write a ‘‘ pasticcio,’’ 7. ¢., a potpourri, 
and he selected those fragments from his works that had 
enjoyed the greatest popularity. Result, flat fiasco, The 
situations were lacking. Further result, Gluck set to 
thinking and concluded that in the conformity of the situa- 
tion of the action to the music, and vice versa, lay the 
great secret of a symmetrical music drama. 

He accustomed the public to his reforms gradually, and 
in ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice ” (produced at Vienna October 
5, 1762, for the first time) he made use of the old time 
ideas of the individual rights of the singer, but on the 
other hand treated the chorus in a strikingly new and 
independent manner. Later on, in his dedication of his 
«¢ Alceste’’ (1767) to the Grand Duke of Toscana, he writes : 
‘It has been my aim to remove the abuses introduced by 
the inappropriate vanity of singers and the too great 
willingness of composers to oblige. * * * I aimed to 
return to the true mission of music, viz., to support the 
drama and increase the powers of expression and the 
interest of the situations. * * * Ihave not caused the 
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singer to pause for the usual stupid ritornell nor suddenly 
cried halt in the middle of a phrase in order that an op- 
portunity may be afforded for display upon a suitable 
vowel. * * * JIalso hold that the overture should give 
the key of the character of the action to the hearer.” 
Thus wrote the great ‘‘ pathfinder’ in advance of Wag- 
ner. 

The house was a meagre one on Wednesday, November 
11 (one-third full). The work presented was, however, 
much more enjoyable than the ‘“‘Lohengrin,’’ as Vianesi 
was able to hold his orchestra fairly in hand save in the 
marked raggedness of the recitatives. Ravogli (Giulia) 
proved herself to be a fine study in classic composure and 
Greek simplicity of postures. No more lovely stage pic- 
ture could be imagined than ‘‘Orfeo ’’ seeking *‘ Euridice”’ 
through the Elysian fields to that delicious ‘*‘ Waldweben”’ 
like poem that seems to me to have of necessity suggested 
that glorious idyl to Wagner. Talk not to me of Mascagni 
intermezzi! The wealth of melody, pure, rippling, natural, 
entrancing melody, of the loftiest yet most intellectual 
type in ‘‘Orfeo,”’ is simply amazing. 

The laying of ‘‘ Euridice’’ to rest by ‘‘ Orfeo ’’ reminds 
me again of ‘‘Wotan”’ and ‘ Brinhilde,”’ 7. ¢., it proves a 
most interesting harmony of thought procedure with these 
two great music dramatists. The chorus gave its share of 
the work, particularly those dire monosyllabic invectives, 
and ‘‘the dire howling of Cerberus’’ in the ‘valle delle 
furie’’ with wild massivity. Ravogli is no coloraturist, 
her voice playing her some sad pranks in the only passage 
work inthe réle, but her ‘‘Che faro senza Euridice’’ was 
rarely pathetic and melancholy, and the audience forced 
her to a repetition of that pure and inspired lament. Sofia 
Ravogli (as ‘‘ Euridice’’) is a lovely woman, but she lacks 
the faculty of posing, and her voice, although rich, is unsym- 
pathetic in this rdle. I think, in short, that ‘‘ Orpheus” 
gave himself a great deal of unnecessary trouble in trying 
to enthuse or warm her up. Even sheol couldn’t heat that 
young lady. The ballet was a farce, a parody, an imposition 
on a public that is tired and sore, aching from poor ballets in 
the past. If Carmencita or Cerito could only have been 
turned loose on that stage to that dainty music we should 
have had a poem in motion; but Miss Salmoiraghi, allow me 
to say, seemed to be perfectly at home in ‘‘ Erebus,”’ and 
her pantomime causes one with enthusiasm to ejaculate, 
‘* Hades!”’ 

The Bauermeister as ‘‘Amor’’ was so peculiarly un- 
meaning that everyone was struggling with the problem 
‘What is she doing?’’ from overture to finale. The re- 
pertory for next week is ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ (Eames), 
‘*Dinorah’”’ (Van Zandt), ‘* Huguenots ”’ (Albani). 

The dire decline in interest in the début in America of 
Marie Van Zandt was owing to the fact that that miserably 
commonplace antiquity ‘‘ Sonnambula’’ was offered. No 
overture, no orchestration, no ensemble writing, not one 
single trait of harmonic invention, absolute absence of the 
sense of harmony of musical plot to dramatic situation, 
&c., formed such a distinct contrast to the philosophic 
consistency of Gluck. 

The house was barely one-third full. The orchestra, nat- 
urally depressed by the inane score, played like sleep- 
walkers. Van Zandt, however, scored a decided success. 
She has a sweet, delicate, lark-like voice, her coloratura is 
pearl-like, her appearance pleasing, her acting adequate 
to that part and her powers of expression all that could be 
expected in that réle. Poor child, she had to stand for sev- 
eral moments in her sleepwalking and resist the unwisely 
bestowed encore (in such a moment) of the small but very 
cordial audience. In stronger dramatic situations, ¢. g., 
‘*Ah, non giunge,’’ her voice has scarce sufficient power. 
As yet, however, she is, together with Edouard de Reszké, 
the success. The latter artist infused his noble powers in- 
to the réle of ‘‘Il Conte’’ and counted for the main attrac- 
tion. 

Gianini, the new Italian tenor, has a weak, veiled, but 
sweet voice. He acted fairly well, but did not use his 
voice to good advantage. We will hear him again before 
saying more. The rest of the cast was beneath criticism. 

If Chicago adores Italian opera shedid not demonstrate it 
last night, and Mr. Grau demonstrates his absolute mastery 
of bad management by giving an antiquity at the com- 
mencement of the season that is distasteful to the people. 
Taking it all in all, the first week has been weak. 

W. WaucH Lauper. 








Damrosch Sunday Concert,.—The second Damrosch 
Sunday Concert took place last Sunday night at new Music 
Hall. It served to introduce a very talented boy, a violin- 
ist and protégé of Concertmaster Brodsky, who played in 
remarkable style De Beriot’s seventh concerto, and for 
encore an adagio by Spohr. His breadth, purity of tone, 
double stopping, octaves, vigor of attack and mature mu- 
sical feeling are indeed noteworthy. Mr. Brodsky conducted 
the concerto, and the orchestra played in a style which 
suggested that he might do better at the head of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra than Mr. Damrosch himself. Miss Emma 
Juch, in a very travel worn voice, sang the scene and 
prayer from ‘'Freischutz’’ and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Du bist wie 
eine Blume ”’ as encore. 





Laura Schirmer-Mapleson. 
T the first Symphony concert this season in 
the new Music Hall there sat intently listening to the 
Brahms violin concerto a superbly handsome woman of 
dignified, imposing exterior, whose parted lips, dilated eyes 
and face ablaze with enthusiasm proclaimed an artistic 
temperament of the most pronounced type. Whispering 
gossips soon discovered that the stranger was no less a 
personage than Laura Schirmer-Mapleson, the diva lately 
returned from abroad, and the tall, soldierly looking man 
at her side was Col. Henry Mapleson, her newly wedded 
husband, the son of the well-known impresario of that 
name. Mrs. Mapleson took the keenest interest in the 
music, and it did not take a second glance to discover her 
to be an artist by the grace of God. As she will sing 
soon in this city (she sang with great success in a grand 
‘concert last Saturday in Boston), and as her gracious face 
adorns the front page of THE MusicaL Courter this week, a 
word will not be amiss about her career. 

On Wednesday evening, December 22, 1869, a seven year 
old pretty, blue eyed child with fair, curly hair and wearing 
a huge crimson sash over a short white open worked frock, 
was lifted on to the music stool which stood before a grand 
piano in Chickering Hall, Boston. 

This child was Laura Marguerite Schirmer, and it was 
her first appearance in public. 

On this occasion the infant phenomenon played several 
difficult piano solos and, in addition, sang songs by Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn. 

After this it was impossible to restrain Laura’s ardor or 
to deny her wonderful talents, and so it resulted that the 
young girl was permitted to continue her studies in har- 
mony, piano playing and singing; and during repeated 
visits to Europe with her mother she had the immense 
advantage of studying under the leading professors of 
Leipsic, Berlin and Vienna. 

After singing at a concert in Boston, organized by her first 
teacher, Vincenzo Cirillo, where her singing elicited univer- 
sal praise, Laura Schirmer won great success at the Hans 
von Bulow concerts, and, miradile dictu ! so pleased the 
great German musician that he gave her some valuable ad- 
vice in the rendering of Schubert’s and Schumann’s songs. 

Appearing successively at the Boston Philharmonic Soci- 
ety concerts, where she repeatedly appeared with the 
greatest ¢c/a¢, Laura Schirmer soon received engagements 
in New York and the leading American cities. 

On February 9, 1879, she made her first appearance in 
New York, at a concert in conjunction with Franz Rummel, 
the celebrated pianist. Miss Schirmer sang on this occa- 
sion Mozart’s ‘* Vedrai Carino,’’ ‘‘ Die Rose,’’ by Spohr, 
and Raff’s ‘‘ Serenade,’’ with such distinction that she was 
at once engaged for grand opera. Her début took place at 
the Globe Theatre, Boston, in Auber’s ‘‘ Les Diamants de 
la Couronne,” under the direction of Mr. Stetson, in No- 
vember, 1879. Having carefully studied her réle under 
Charles R. Adams, the famous tenor of the Vienna Opera 
House, Miss Schirmer fairly astonished all Boston in this 
opera. 

After her successful engagement with Mr. Strakosch was 
terminated, Miss Schirmer, fired with an ambitious desire 
to make a name in Europe, left New York for Italy, where 
the well-known tenor, Arthur Byron, whom Miss Schirmer 
married, and other artists had been engaged to sing. 
After studying in Milan she made her European début at 
Pisa on February 17, 1884, as ‘*Lucia,’’ with great suc- 
cess. 

All the principal Italian cities were then visited in succes- 
sion, and Miss Schirmer, now Mrs. Byron, won for herself a 
host of warm admirers—/a delle Américaine, as they called 
her, being always received with acclamation. 

In 1886-7 Laura Schirmer had the honor of singing be- 
fore royalty in Milan, Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

In Turkey, however, she and her husband were singu- 
larly unfortunate, for the impresario who had engaged 
them became bankrupt soon after the season commenced, 
and their visit was likely to prove fruitless, but her artistic 
triumphs and troubles had reached the ears of Abdul 
Hamed II., and he commanded her to appear before him. 
The Sultan rules with an iron hand over those who cater 
for his amusement and entertainment. Curiosity to hear 
the prima donna of whom all Constantinople was speaking 
and praising caused the Sultan to break an old law. 

It was with fear and trembling that Laura Schirmer, es- 
certed by the grand vizier, the chief eunuch and other 
high officials, was ushered into the Sultan’s presence. Ina 
dead silence she commenced to sing. At the termination 
of each selection the Sultan nodded his head. Not a word 
was spoken. Nervous and frightened, she continued sing- 
ing, and the Sultan continued nodding and nodding until 
the prima donna had sung her entire concert répertoire, 
numbering nearly thirty selections of various kinds. Thor- 
oughly exhausted, Laura Schirmer remained standing, 
waiting for her dismissal. At a sign from the Sultan the 
grand vizier approached the Sultan and received an order. 
This order, translated into French, was then transmitted by 
the grand chamberlain to Miss Schirmer, as follows: 
‘* His Majesty commands you to sing this Turkish song,”’ a 
composition being handed to her at the same time. With- 





out a moment's rest the Sultan gave the signal, and Laura 
Schirmer sang the melody and words, she having fortu- 
nately learned sufficient Turkish to enable her to undergo 
this ordeal. For the first time the monarch smiled his ap- 
probation. Then came the final test ; the vizier again ap- 
proached the Sultan, and once more a message was trans- 
mitted to the singer. ‘‘His Majesty commands you to 
dance ’’ was the order. This, it need hardly be said, wasa 
trying moment for the prima donna, but having heard that 
terrible punishments await those who thwart the Sultan’s 
will, she in despair commenced to waltz, the Sultan the 
while keeping time by clapping his hands, increasing its 
time quicker and quicker until the dancer, confused and 


giddy, tumbled against a court official, who kept her from 


falling on the ground. The Sultan gave her 10,000 piastres 
in gold, a diamond ring and a pair of jeweled slippers, and 
appointed her court singerto the Imperial Ottoman Court at 
a large salary. 

This brilliant and exceptional honor, however, brought 
Laura Schirmer the most bitter grief and suffering. There 
is no country where envy, hatred, and malice flourish more 
than in Turkey, and so it resulted that the meanest in- 
trigues were started to dislodge Laura Schirmer from her 
royal appointment. Various plans were adopted, all of 
which signally failed, until a venal journalist, heavily 
bribed, wrote the following base untruth to the ‘ Petit 
Journal,” Paris, which was published in its edition of 
Sunday, August 21, 1888, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 

Laura Schirmer, a handsome American singer, who has obtained such 
great success, has disappeared in the most extraordinary manner. Being 
engaged as a star prima donna en représentation at Constantinople, she 
either willingly or by force entered the Sultan's harem. A few daysago 
the American Minister to Turkey demanded officially that Mrs. Schirmer 
should be set at liberty, whereupon he was informed that she, together 
with thirteen favorites of the Sultan, had been poisoned by eating ice 
cream. 

This paragraph, utterly devoid of foundation, was cabled 
to all parts of the world, and out of it the newspapers made 
columns of sensational matter. 

The New York ‘ Herald,’’ New York ‘* World,”’ Boston 
‘* Herald’ and other leading American journals, however, 
suspecting they had been completely hoaxed, immediately 
instructed their European correspondents to ascertain the 
truth, and thus the hoax was discovered, Mr. S. S. Cox, the 
then American Minister, helping to clear up the matter. 

To add to her grief her husband died at this period after 
a short illness. 

Before leaving Constantinople a grand benefit was organ- 
ized for her, when all the ambassadors and their wives and 
the great notables of Constantinople were present. Laura 
Schirmer left the Turkish capital carrying with her the good. 
will and friendship of everyone there. 

Arriving in Paris she soon obtained a hearing at the Grand 
Opera, where it was arranged she should make her début as 
‘*Ophelia”’ in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ as soon as she had studied the 
character. 

Placing herself under the tuition of the great maestro 
Sbriglia, she astonished him and the principal musical 
critics by her remarkable voice and artistic talent. Prior, 
however, to her début at the Grand Opera, she met Col. 
Henry Mapleson, who had been sent from London to engage 
her for the Italian Opera. Charmed by the beauty, the 
talent and the grace of the American prima donna, the 
well-known impresario made haste to secure the prize, pre- 
ferring, however, to make the engagement with her a life 
one. 

They were accordingly married at the English Embassy 
on Tuesday, March 17, 1890. The witnesses were General 
Young and the Marquise de Preigne, Colonel Mapleson’s 
aunt. 

Among the company present were Lady Campbell, the 
Duc de Galése, Miss Clery, Sbriglia, Dr. Wilkie, Mr. Burn- 
side, Mr. Marsham Rae, Mr. Haynie and other friends. 

Upon leaving the embassy Colonel and Mrs. Mapleson 
repaired to the Marquise de Preigne’s house, where the 
wedding breakfast and reception were given. The honey- 
moon was passed in the Riviera. 

Mrs. Mapleson is an expert pianist, plays Chopin well, 
accompanies excellently, and has composed some very 
taking songs in German, Italian and English. Her musical 
talents have lately taken another direction. She has just 
composed a piece for orchestra, which will shortly be per- 
formed both in Paris and St. Petersburg. Some of her 
compositions for the voice have so pleased in London that 
Mr. Boosey, the well-known music publisher, has commis- 
sioned her to write a song, for which she will compose both 
words and music. 

The following anecdote is quite characteristic : 

While visiting the smal] town of Bruck, en route for Munich, Laura 
Schirmer and her husband, Col. Henry Mapleson, at the advice of the 
hotel proprietor, took tickets for a local concert. At the hour announced 
for the entertainment to commence, the manager appeared and stated in 
suppressed and agitated tones that he had just received a telegram that 
the accompanist had missed the train, and could not possibly arrive that 
evening, and, as none of the artists could play their own aceompaniments, 
he saw no alternative but to return the admission money. As the smal! 
hall was crammed, it was an unfortunate situation for the entrepreneur. 
Taking compassion on a con/rére, Colonel Mapleson went round to the 
artists’ room, with the result that the manager, with radiant expression 
and in the most audible tones, announced that a distinguished prima 
donna who was present, but who wished to retain her incognito, had 
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kindly consented to preside at the piano. The program was performed in 
its entirety, the singers receiving a most enthusiastic success, while a per. 
fect ovation was awarded Mrs. X, the accompanist, who was no other than 
Laura Schirmer. 


On the occasion of her recent début in Boston the ‘‘ Trav- 
eller,’’ of that city, had the following to say : 


A large audience was present at Music Hall last evening to hear 
Laura Schirmer-Mapleson as “ Lucia."’ Some of those present remem- 
bered the young lady's appearance in 1879, when a slight, girlish figure 
came tripping on the stage of the Globe Theatre in the opera of the 
‘Crown Diamonds," but they were hardly prepared last evening to see 
the magnificent specimen of glorious womanhood who stepped out in 
There has been an improvement in her voice 
as well as in her physique. It is clear, vibratory and under the most per- 
fect control. The mad scene was splendidly done, and in it she showed a 
dramatic strength which was little suspected in her earlier days. 


Donizetti's famous opera 
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Richter Remains in Vienna,—There is no truth in the 
report that Dr. Hans Richter is about to leave Vienna and 
reside in London. He will not quit the Austrian capital 
for several years, as by so doing he would forfeit the 
pension to which he will become entitled at the end of his 
period of service. During the current winter Dr. Richter 
will, as in former years, conduct performances at the 
Imperial Opera House, and also the concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society at Vienna, at which he proposes to pro. 


duce Bruckner’s first symphony. 


Hellmesberger’s Anniversary.—Director Hellmesberger 
celebrated, on the Ist inst., the fortieth anniversary of his 
activity at the Vienna Conservatory. He received the 
heartiest congratulations and substantial tokens of esteem 
on the part of his numerous friends and former pupils. 

Jonas Plays Paderewski.—A young Spanish pianist of 
French musical training, with the somewhat doubtfully 
Spanish name of Alberto Jonas, made his pianistic début at 
The 
principal number on his program was the Paderewski con 
certo, which New York heard last week performed by the 
composer, and which is deservedly highly spoken of by the 


Berlin a fortnight ago, and scored a great success. 


Berlin critics. 

Alvary Not a Good “ Tristan.””— The Hamburg corre 
spondent of a German contemporary writes to his paper 
as follows: ‘** Tristan and Isolde’ was not so well per- 
formed. Above everything else the title part is not well 
represented by Alvary. This singer possesses neither the 
personality nor the voice nor yet the passion of feeling nec- 


essary for this role. Hissuccess in Bayreuth was, for these 


very reasons likewise,'a very moderate one.’’ This agrees 
with what THe MusicaL Courter had to say on the sub- 
ject. 

E. B. Perry Is Busy.— 


ward Baxter Perry, pianist, of Boston, and originator of the 


November is a busy month for Ed- 


piano ‘lecture recitals.’’ He plays at Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Lincoln, Topeka, Kansas City and nineteen smaller 
points in the States of lowa, Kansas and Missouri, and will 
have given sixty lecture recitals before returning to Bos- 
20. Mr. Perry’s Southern trip will fill the 


months of January and February, covering all the Southern 


ton, December 


States, including Texas, and ending at Washington, D. C. 
Lilli Lehmann Back Again,—Lilli Lehmann arrived from 

Europe last week, bringing with her Paul Kalisch and an 

overweening admiration for the almighty $. She is now in 


Chicago. 


Sarasate and Mrs. Marx in Edinburgh.—The Glasgow 
‘** Evening News’’ observes: *: Edinburgh folk last week got 
a lotof gratuitous entertainment as the result of Mr. Sara- 
Twelve of his board 


sate’s visit to the ‘ gray metropolis.’ 


men started out on the morning of his recital, each bearing 
, 


a large board with one enormous letter combining the 


names ‘ Sarasate-Marx.’ When they went out in the morn- 
ing the boards were all in good order, but by noon they 
got considerably mixed, and were seen knocking about the 
the weird Tasa.’ 
This puzzled the public greatly, opinion being divided 


streets bearing legend, ‘Rare Xmas 
as to whether ‘Tasa’ was a new brand of whiskey or an 
innovation in cheap tea. Then someone suggested that 
the boards had got mixed, and the board men as a result 
quarreled among themselves, and were ultimately seen 
fighting for a convenient place in the procession in the 


middle of the street.’”’ 

Paderewski’s Pupil.—Says the London ‘* Musical News:”’ 
There seems a probability that Paderewski will return 
to us in May, but this will doubtless greatly depend on his 
He has left behind him in London a 
young Polish pupil, Stumowski, who will make his début 
early next month at one of the Monday Popular Concerts. 


success in America. 


A New “ Elizabeth.”—Mrs. Ellen Nordgren-Gulbranson 
has now returned to Stockholm from Bayreuth, where she 
has been studying, under Cosima Wagner’s superintend- 
ence, ‘* Elizabeth’s”’ part in ‘* Tannhauser,”’ which will be 
given at next year’s Festspiel. 

Visitors from Boston.— The fame of Paderewski, the 
pianist, has extended to Boston, and a large number of 
Boston musical people desirous of hearing the great Polish 
artist were at his first recital at the Madison Square 


Garden Concert Hall this city. The names of these lovers 
of piano playing were not accessible, but the following 
music critics were expected: Messrs. Ben Woolf, ‘ Ga- 
zette ;’’ Fred. P. Balon, ‘* Herald ;’* Louis C. Elson, ‘‘ Ad- 
vertiser ;’’ G. H. Wilson, ‘* Commonwealth ;’’ Howard 
Ticknor, ‘*Beacon;’’ Philip G. Hale, ‘* Home Journal ;”’ 
C. L. Capen, ‘‘Times.’’ Also Messrs. Warren Davenport 
and Mr. Jenks, of the ‘‘ Transcript ;’’ Mr, T. P. Currier of 
the ‘‘Courier,’’ and Mr. Howard, of the ‘* Globe.”’ 

Mrs. Burch’s Success.x—Mrs. Anna Burch had a very 
notable success at the Taunton Festival, November 10, 11 
and 12, particularly in Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus.”’ 

At Rochester on the 19th inst., as soloist for the Melour- 
gia Male Glee Club, she was also enthusiastically received 
by a distinguished audience. 

She is to be the leading soprano at the forthcoming 
Ogdensburgh (N. Y.) festival. The principal works are to 
be the ‘* Messiah ’’ and Gade’s ‘‘ Crusaders.”’ 


HOME NEWS. 


jegmaliiticd: 

A New String Quartet.—Mr. Damrosch has formed a 
string quartet from among the members of the Symphony 
Orchestra, who will appear in a series of eight chamber 
music concerts at Music Hall, beginning Sunday, December 6. 
The concerts will be in the afternoon. The program for the 
first concert will include Beethoven’s quartet in C (op. 59, 
No. 8), and Schubert’s posthumous quartet in D minor. 
The quartet is made up as follows: First violin, Adolph 
Brodsky; second violin, Herrmann Madge; viola, Jan 
Koert, and ’cello, Anton Hekking. 











Brooklyn’s Arion.—The vocal and instrumental concert 
of the Arion Society in the Vereins Halle in Brooklyn last 
Sunday evening was well attended and a complete success. 
The singing of Miss J. Mueller-Hartung, the soprano, was 
particularly admired. An orchestra of forty pieces from 
the Metropolitan Opera House played some good music, 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Claasen. 

Lena Little’s Recital.—Miss Lena Little’s secund song 
recital will be given at Music Hall (Chamber Music Room) 
this evening. She will be assisted by Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist. 

Hoffmann.—The young violoncellist Ludwig W. Hoff 
mann, pupil of Mrs. Gritzmacher, in Dresden, is engaged as 
soloist in the winter resort, Lakewood, N. J. 

A Concert in Boston.—Boston, November 21, 1891.— 
Colonel Henry Mapleson gave the first concert of his 
American series in Music Hall this afternoon to a very 
large audience. Laura Schirmer-Mapleson, Campanini, M. 
Fred. C. Packard, Miss Marie Nellini, Mrs. Jennie Patrick 
Walker and Mrs. A. Bartschmid, of Munich, were among 
the large array of solo talent. Myron W. Whitney was 
also on the program, both as a soloist and as head of a new 
quartet which he has organized. The Boston Philharmonic 
Orchestra furnished the accompaniments. The concert 
was a conspicuous success. 

A New Club.—The Mozart Club, consisting of Otto 
Oesterle, flute ; Joseph Eller, oboe ; William Forster, clari- 
net; Ernst Bernhardi, bassoon, and William Pleper, horn, 
will give some concerts at Steinway Hall, beginning next 
month. 

Scharwenka Concert.—The second concert of the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory will be given at 81 Fifth avenue 
this evening. 

Harold Randolph.—Mr. Harold Randolph announces 
three piano recitals to be given under distinguished social 
auspices at the houses of Mrs. Frank Lazarus and Mrs. 
Henry A. Tailer on December 1, 8 and 15. 

Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin.—Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin 
will sing at the first public rehearsal of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, in their club rooms, on Monday, November 30. 

Opera Comique for the 400.—It has now been vir- 
tually settled that next season an attempt will be made to 
introduce bona fide French opera comique into New York, 
and not alone to introduce, but to give it a decent chance 
of living. 

Since this project was first announced in the ‘“ Herald” 
a few weeks ago it has been greatly modified. Thescheme 
remains under the direct patronage of the leaders of New 
York society, at least 100 of whom—including Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Austin Corbin, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Mrs. John Augustus di Zerega—have sub- 
scribed or promised their subscriptions. 

According to one of the adonnées most interested in the 
success of the venture, the managership of what may be 
known as the New York Opera Comique (or Lyric) Society 
will be assumed by Col. Henry Mapleson, who for some 
months past has been in treaty with various artists in Eu- 
rope, whose co-operation will be assured. 

It is proposed to give twenty subscription matinées of 
opera comique in this city next winter, beginning in Nov- 
ember, 1892. The works produced will probably include 
** La Basoche,”’ ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys,”’ ‘* Esclarmonde,”’ ‘* Manon,”’ 
‘*Les Contes d’Hoffmann”’ and ‘‘Pré aux Clercs.’?’ They 
will be performed in French. 

An advisory committee has been formed to assist Colonel 








Fish, Mr. R. L. Cutting, Gen. Charles C. Dodge, Mr, Ed- 
ward R. Johnes, Mr. W. Wetmore Cryder and Gen. Thomas 
L. James. 

Gen. Thomas L. James, we understand, will act as honor- 
ary treasurer. 

Should the experimental season prove successful it is 
said that a theatre will be built in New York to do duty as 
a permanent home of romantic opera.—‘ Herald.’”’ 


The Iowa M. T. A.—The seventh annual meeting of 
the Iowa M. T. A. will be held in the Central Christian 
Church, Des Moines, Ia., on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 29, 30 and 81. 


The Clarkes.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke will 
sing Smart’s ‘ Bride of Dunkerron,’’ with the Waterbury 
Vocal Society, December 8. 


Mendelssohn Quartet Club.—The Mendelssohn Quartet 
Club sang in Port Jervis, November 23. This quartet, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Dennison, Clarke, Metcalf and Hawley, 
are having a good season out of town as well as in the city. 


Miss Heckle to Sing.—Miss Emma L. Heckle, the well- 
known soprano, will sing this evening at a musicale at 
Mollenhauer’s College of Music at Historical Hall, Brooklyn. 


Miss Hendrickson.—Miss Marion Hendrickson has her 
engagement list well filled this season. On Friday of next 
week she will sing at the forty-eighth anniversary of the 
Chelsea Club, N. Y.; December 2, will sing in concert at 
Baltimore, and some time later will fill an engagement in 
Washington. Miss Hendrickson has been engaged to sing at 
Cappa’s Seventh Regiment Concert, to be given at the ar- 
mory and many more prominent engagements by the Dudley 
Buck Quartet, in Boston and New England. She is also 
the soprano of a new quartet organizing for English glee 
and ballad concert, and many social affairs and musicales. 
Miss Hendrickson made a hit with a solo of Gounod’s 
called ‘‘ Easter Eve,’’ for which she was highly compli- 
mented. 

A Chopin Recital.—Karl Schimppf, the pianist, gave a 
Chopin recital in Wilkesbarre, Pa., November 13 and 
played the following program : 

Ballade, op. 47, A flat 43 

Mazurka, op. 68, No. 2 A minor... 

Prelude, op. 28, No. 1 C major....... 

Prelude, op. 28, No. 4 E minor a re | 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 15 D flat............ meee 
Etude, op. 10, No. 3 E major 

Etude, op. 10, No.4C sharp minor ............-...555  } .Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. 5 G flat major......... .......0.5. 

Etude, op. 25, No. 7 C sharp minor. 

Impromptu, op. 36, F sharp 

Nocturne, op. 32, No. 2 B major. | 
Valse, op. posth, E minor.......... 
Grand Polonaise Brilliant, «p. 22...... il 

Philadelphia.—The professors of the Broad Street Con- 
servatory in Philadelphia gave a recital last Friday even- 
ing. 

The Schmidt Wednesday Afternoors,—Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl G. Schmidt are giving a series of Wednesday afternoon 
recitals at 246 Hancock street, Brooklyn. The program is 


usually devoted to one composer entirely. 


Otto Bendix’s Recital.—Otto Bendix, the well-known 
pianist of Boston, will give a recital in that city next Tues- 


day evening. 

The Pepper Concert.—Last Wednesday evening, at 
Hardman Hall, Mr. Harry Pepper gave his eighth ballad 
concert. Mr. Pepper was assisted by Mrs. M. H. Wandell, 
soprano; Mrs. S. Baron Anderson, contralto ; Mr. J. K. Mur- 
ray, baritone, and Mr. David Mannes, violinist. Accom- 
panist, Mr. W. E. Mulligan. Mr. Pepper sang a number of 
ballads in excellent style, among them * Killarney,’’ ‘+ The 
Banks of Allan Water,’’ and ‘* The Death of Nelson,’’ The 
latter was most enthusiastically received. Mr. Pepper’s 
support was all that could be desired, Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Mannes being especially well received. The audience 
was large and appreciative. 

Last Grunfeld Concert.—The Griinfeld brothers closed 
their series of concerts at the Madison Square Music Hall 
last Saturday afternoon with a program mostly made up of 
matinée numbers. Heinrich played in the second and 
third parts of Mendelssohn’s sonata in B flat major for 
piano and ’cello, and played his brother’s ‘‘Air de Ballet.”’ 
Alfred did justice to the andante from Beethoven’s 
sonata, op. 28, and to the first part of an intermezzo from 
Schumann’s ‘‘Faschingsschwank.’’ He gave Schytte’s 
‘* Ueber die Steppe,’’ and for an encore played Schumann’s 
‘¢Traumerei.’’ He closed with his own brilliant improvisa- 
tion on motives from ‘‘The Walktire’’ and gave some 
Schubert Lieder for an encore. 

A Burmeister Recital.—Some of the most finished 
and artistic piano playing heard in Baltimore recently 
was on the occasion of Richard Burmeister’s recital at 
the Peabody last Friday. He played Weber’s piano 
sonata in A flat major, op. 39 ; Chopin’s B flat minor piano 
sonata, and Schumann’s F sharp minor piano sonata, 
op. 11. 
ANTED—Well-known vocal teacher, good musician, 
graduated from German conservatory, conductor 
of long experience in orchestra leading and chorus train- 
ing, also pianist and organist, would accept position in 
West or South. References and address: THE MUSICAL 
CouriEr. 





Mapleson, made up of Mr. James W. Gerard, Mr. Nicholas 
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The Salzburg Festival. 
By Amy Fay. 


Ill. 


T 5 o'clock p. M. we made an excursion up the 
Kapuzinerberg, a mountain from which one gets a 
view of Salzburg, and on which is the little ‘* Magic Flute”’ 
house, where Mozart is said to have finished this opera in 
1791. It formerly stood in Vienna, but was afterward pre- 
sented to the Mozart Society at Salzburg, by which it was 
brought there. It is not bigger than a good sized arbor. 
Around its walls are hung wreaths, which were presented 
by the great musical associations of the different cities 
where Mozart festivals have been held. Their withered 
leaves and long ribbons, all faded and dusty, seem but 
vain tributes of glory now! 

The view is magnificent from the ‘‘ Magic Flute ’’ house, 
which is already very high up on the side of the mountain, 
and one gets no better one by going to the top. Itisa 
steep climb of I don't know how many steps, but it is a 
pretty walk through the woods. Coming down the moun 
tain in the evening the lights from the city below made a 
beautiful effect, and we saw the public garden of ‘ Mira- 
bell” brilliantly illuminated for the Garten Fest which was 
We went there at that hour with 
It was very gay, lit up with colored 
Mozart’s bust, 


to begin at 9 o’clock. 
the rest of the crowd. 
‘anterns strung along between the trees. 
embowered in greens, was set on a minute island in the 
centre of a pond and was the crowning point of a pyramid 
of lights, which were reflected in the water below. The 
orchestra was playing and everybody was rushing about 
for tables and chairs, to have supper. Just as we had 
secured ours it began to rain, unfortunately, and we had to 
beat a hasty retreat, protected only by our white silk 
parasols. 

The third and last day of the festival opened with a con- 
cert fully as beautiful as that of the day before. It could 
It began with the string quar- 
Mozart himself said ‘*the 
”» It was played by Joseph Hell- 


not have been more so. 
tet in which 
best thing he ever wrote. 
mesberger, Julius Egghard, Theodore Schwendt and Fer- 
dinand Hellmesberger, a famous Vienna quartet, and was 
agem. Astring quartet is the most ideal kind of music, 
and is spirituality attenuated, but in general I prefer the 
orchestra. On this occasion the entire orchestra sat on 
the stage and listened to the quartet, applauding every 
movement. Gustav Walter again sang in the most fervent 
manner an aria from ‘Cosi fan tutte,’’ ‘* Wie schoen ist 
die Liebe, die géttliche Treue’’ (‘* How beautiful is love, 
divine fidelity ! ’’). 

The orchestral numbers were the adagio from the quintet 
in G minor for strings alone, which was perfectly celestial 
and would draw tears from astone, and the ‘Jupiter ’’ sym- 
phony, which closes with a glorious fugue. To think that 
Mozart should have written this and the G minor symphony 
in the same summer! Jahn again conducted. 

That famous prima donna, Marie Wilt (who has just 
committed suicide so tragically by jumping from the fifth 
story window of her house in Vienna, because her family 
were going to put her in an insane asylum), appeared in 
this concert and sang an aria from the ‘‘ Entfihrung aus 
dem Serail’’ called ‘* Martern aller Arten,’’ and that wasa 
sensation. It was the most tremendous four de force both 
for singer and orchestra, and was really prodigious. It 
ends with a series of scales which the singer runs up and 
down, the whole orchestra running them with her in the 
most exciting way, and then a grand thrill, like a rocket 
rushing up into the air and bursting into a shower of 
colored balls. 

It takes a voice of the greatest power to balance the ac- 
companiment, which is of the most elaborate description, 
and goes all over everywhere, and this Marie Wilt certainly 
possessed. I never heard a voice of such power, combined 
with such flexibility. She looked like an old woman and 
had no beauty whatever, and it seemed all the more extraor- 
dinary that such a voice could emanate from such a look- 
ing person. Marie Wilt had a remarkable history, and did 
not begin her career till she was thirty-two. I was told 
that she was originally a peasant woman and lived in the 
woods, and had never heard any music, but used to sing to 
herself out there with her great voice. She went to Vienna 
somehow, where she studied for three years, and then 
burst upon the stage as this great opera singer. Marie 
Wilt was a rich woman and gave 100,000 gulden for the 
establishment of a home for poor musicians. She was 
much interested in them and wanted to do something for 
them. Latterly she showed signs of mental derangement, 
and had already been in an asylum, but got out again, and 
this was her first public appearance since then. I think it 
must have been her ‘‘Swan Song.” 

As a complete contrast to Marie Wilt, a charming young 
singer from Salzburg, Miss Fredericka Mayer, sang some 
songs of Mozart’s—‘'Das Veilchen,’’ ‘* Wiegenlied’’ and 
‘« Vergiss mein nicht.’’ ‘* Wiegenlied ” was the dearest little 
cradle song in the world, and had three verses, in which 
the baby is promised ‘‘soldiers and sugar plums and every- 
thing nice if he’ll only be a good boy and go to sleep and 


D minor, was 





not cry any more!’’ The afternoon of the last day of the 
festival was left free for an excursion to the Gaisberg, 
which is the highest mountain about Salzburg. One goes 
up by rail in a car with cog wheels. I did not make this 
trip, as I wished to be fresh for the opera of the ‘‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,’’ which was to be given in the evening. J. F. 
Hummel conducted, and he did it admirably, although I 
don’t know how he kept his head, standing as he did, like 
St. Simon Stylites, on a pillar, or rather on a tiny plat- 
form so high that it was on a level with the heads of his 
men, and with nothing to hold on to. It seemed as if he 
must tumble off! He was full of fire and enthusiasm, and 
so were all the artists. 

The opera house was a funny little old-fashioned affair, 
with stiff, cramped up seats. I had a splendid place in a 
proscenium box which belonged to a baroness, ‘‘eine der 
schoensten und aristocratischsten Logen ”’ (one of the finest 
and most aristocratic boxes), as the man at the box office 
proudly assured me when I bought it. The house was 
crowded, many ladies even standing throughout the entire 
performance, so I considered myself very lucky. It was, 
of course, a delightful rendition. Mrs. Andriessen, of 
Cologne, sang the part of the ‘* Countess.” Though 
rather stout, she is a handsome woman, with a superb 
voice, a dramatic soprano, and did her extremely difficult 
role beautifully. Mrs. Brandt-Forster looked simply be- 
witching as the page, ‘‘Cherubio,”’in her light blue satin 
costume, with knee breeches and mantle, silk stockings 
and white slippers, her golden curls falling on her shoul- 
ders and a little white plumed hat in herhand. She had an 
incorrigibly arch and naughty expression, which was ac- 
centuated by the dimple which came and went in her 
cheek. 

Krolop, from the Berlin Opera, was ‘‘ Figaro,’’ and heis said 
to be the best ‘‘ Figaro’’ in Germany. Mrs. Louise Kanlich, 
from Vienna, took the part of ‘‘ Marcelline,’’ and Mr. Josef 
Ritter, of Hamburg, that of the ‘‘Count.’’ It will thus be seen 
that great artists from different cities combined their talents 
to present the opera in the very best manner, and it was sung 
con amore. This opera is so exquisitely witty all the way 
through, and the music is so captivating, that one needs 
only toabandon one’s self to enjoyit. As this occasion was 
a special one and in Mozart’s own honor, it is needless to say 
that the artists entered fully into it. 

Thus closed this beautifully planned festival, which began 
in sadness with the requiem, and ended in joy with the 
opera. We had all the pleasures of art and nature com- 
bined, for the romantic situation of Salzburg affords one 
an opportunity to make the most charming excursions, and 
the consciousness that we were in Mozart’s very home gave 
a consecration to it all. 

The day after the festival we went to Berchtesgaden, 
about 25 miles from Salzburg, and sailed across the famous 
Koenigsee, where the scenery is very grand and magnifi- 
cent. I believe a new opera house is to be built in Salzburg 
with a view to continuing these festivals. In this case I hope 
that Americans will not expend themselves wholly on Bay- 
reuth and Wagner, as hitherto, but that they will take 
advantage of the opportunity to appreciate the prodigious 
genius of Mozart also by hearing great his works en masse. In 
this way alone can one come to a realizing sense of it, and 
no one ever wrote such divine airs for the voice as he did. 

Amy Fay. 
(Concluded.) 





Sixth Seid! Popular Concert. 
ENOX LYCEUM was crowded last Sunday 
L night at the sixth Seid! popular concert and the audi- 
ence listened to the following program : 


.««+..Mendelssohn 
Saint-Saéns 


Overture, ‘*‘ Midsummernight’s Dream "’. 
“* The Deluge,” a biblical cantata 

Prelude (violin solo, Mr. Clifford Schmidt). 

The Deluge, symphonic tone picture, 
** Die Meistersinger,”’ prize song 

Italo Campanini. 
‘* Bal Costumé "” 
Violin solo, ‘‘ Bohémienne "’ 
Miss Leonore von Stosch. 
Wagner 

..».-Mascagni 


“Siegfried ” idyll 
Aria of * Turiddu” (‘* Cavalleria Rusticana ’’) 

Italo Campanini. 
Ballet music, ** The Cid” Massenet 

Mr. Campanini was very hoarse, so did not do full justice 
to his numbers, but he was encored after the Mascagni 
number and sang Tosti’s ‘‘Barcarolle.’’ Miss von Stosch 
again convinced her auditors of her genuine talent and was 
very warmly received. The orchestra, under Mr. Seidl, 
did particularly good work in the ‘Siegfried ’’ idyll. 

Next Sunday night Remenyi, the violinist, will appear, 
after an absence of at least ten years. He will play 
Godard’s seldom heard but admirable A minor violin con- 
certo and some smaller numbers. Mrs. Natali, the soprano, 
will also appear. Among the most notable novelties on 
the program will be an overture by a young composer, I. 
L. Fleischmann, ‘‘Hero and Leander,’’ which has been 
warmly praised by Berlin critics. 





** Dinah” Is * Cymbeline.’’—The new opera, 
‘*Dinah,”” by “Mr. Missa, announced in Paris, is our old 
friend Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline ’’ over again. 








Concert by Cappa’s Seventh Regi- 
ment Band at Englewood, N. J. 

HURSDAY night of last week was a gala night 

at Englewood, N.J. The Lyceum was crowded to its 
fullest capacity to hear the band of the crack regiment of 
New York’s National Guard. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the wealthy residents of this fashionable lo- 
cality and Mr. Jas, Robertson, musical director and manager. 
The program was well selected and appreciated by the 
audience, if one may judge from the many encores which 
were called for, particularly the piccolo solo by Mr. M. Pel- 
lacani, which was rendered with his usual brilliancy. The 
following was the program performed : 


.. Adam 
Bizet 
.. Briccialdi 


Overture, “ If I Werea King" 

Selection, ‘‘ Carmen,” No, 1 

Piccolo solo, ** Fantasie, La Sonnambula "’. 
Mr. M. Pellacani. 

Intermezzo Sinfonico ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana " 

Caprice Héroique, ** Awakening of the Lion”. 

Overture, ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor ”’ 

“ The Tyrolean Nightingale Song ”’.. deeds 
Cornet Obligato 

* Loin du Bal ”’ (Sounds from the Ballroom) 

Grand selection, ** Martha ” 

National Medley, * Tarand Tartar "’ 


. Mascagni 
De Kontski 
Nicolai 
Zeller 


.Gillett 
° Flotow 
A. Itzel, Jr 


Paris Lett 


er. 
Paris, November 12, 1891 
HE “Centenaire de Meyerbeer ” will be cele- 
brated to-morrow evening at the Opéra, after a long 
preparation, and, as it now appears, to the favored friends 
of the directors, the entire press of the city being ex- 
cluded, which is causing much comment, and at the * bu- 
reau de location ’’ no tickets have been on sale, the house 
evidently to be filled by invitation, as is always the case at 
a premiére. 
The program now arranged of the composer’s works is 
the following : 


** Struensee.” 
** L’ Africaine,”’ 


Overture to 

First act of 
Plangon. 

Fourth act of 
bulle, Ballard, Téqui. 
from the conservatoire. 

Ceremony (prelude to the fifth act of *“‘ L’Africaine’’), Poem of Jules 
Barbier, recited by Mrs. Mounet-Sully, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
“Marche aux Flambeaux.” 

Third act of *“* Robert le Diable,"’ Messrs. Duc, Gresse, Miss Subra and 
corps de ballet. 

Fourth act of *‘ Les Huguenots,’’ Messrs. Duc, Plangon, Renard and 
Mrs, Adiny. The rdle of “ Catherine de Médicis"’ will be restored and 
sung by Mrs. Deschamps, who makes her début at the Grand Opéra at 
this performance. 

The overture to ‘‘Struensee,’’ 
tragedy of his brother, Michael Beer, at the Berlin Opera in 
1846, has recently received two performances at the Lam. 
oureux concerts and each time with success. The last 
Lamoureux also contains Mendelssohn’s ‘* Reformation ”’ 
symphony and Max Bruch’s violin concerto, played by 
Mr. Geloso, the concert master, while at the same hour 
Beethoven’s third symphony and ‘“ Africa,’’ by Saint- 
Saéns, figured on the Colonne program. Of the, latter 
work, which I have now heard twice, my impression is the 
It is uninteresting and not in the style or grade 
with many of the composer’s works. The piano part 
especially is small and of little importance. One of the 
themes which he has employed in this composition was 
heard by Saint-Saéns in Africa, whistled by a boy selling 


Mrs. Adiny, Messrs. Lassalle, Duc, 


** Le Prophéte,”’ Mrs. Deschamps, Messrs. Vergnet, Du- 
The march to be sung by twenty-eight young girls 


which was written fora 


same. 


oranges. 

After the first of the new year, Mr. Gailhard, the ex-di- 
rector of the Opéra, is contemplating the erection of a 
theatre at Versailles after the model of the Festspielhaus 
at Bayreuth, where he intends producing Wagner’s operas 
and some of the old comedies with chorus, &c. 

Melba, who is singing with musical success at the Opéra, 
is causing no little comment in regard to her affair with the 
Duc d’Orléans. The legal proceedings will be commenced 
by her husband, Mr. Armstrong, in London this month, 
who lays his claim at the modest sum of $500,000 frs., and 
will be rather an expensive experience for the young duke. 

WILLIAM C, CARL. 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
o7 Fifth “venue, Wew York City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
erected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Drrecror. 

Mme. FURSCH-MADTI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 

NOTICE.—The New York College of Music WILL REMOVE 
September 1, from 163 E. 70th St., to its new and handsome building 
128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
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Lauder’s Musical Festival. 
R. WAUGH LAUDER, the pianist, gave a 
musical festival in Onarga, Ill., November 23 and 24, 
The following are the lectures and programs: 

LecrurE No, 1—MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 2 P. M, 
“Liszt, Emperor of Pianists, Wizard of the Keyboard, the Greatest 
Teacher of the Age, by One who Knew Him and Studied with Him.” 
Illustrated “ Tannhiluser"’ March, Second Rhapsody, “ Ruins of 
Athens 


by 


fantasia 





PROGRAM No. 1 


* Wedding March” ( 
SSovundors shpcecs cbestbsbneoves 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 7:30 P. M. 


* Fairies’ Dance”’ 


Etude in double thirds, ** The Zephyr”’.......... 0.0.2... cceceeeees Chopin 
Sonata, op, 53, C major nae .... Beethoven 
With analytical remarks. 

Invitation to the Dance . Weber-Tausig 
‘In FarryLAND WITH THE Piano.” 

Dreams of Love" Nocturne . Liszt 

Gavotte (antique dance) .. Bach 

Old Minuet Sgambati 


Staccato Caprice - ~— . Vogrich 
(** Little Indians."’) 


* Witches’ Dance MacDowell 
Elves at Play” .. Heymann 
Persian March oe Strauss-Griinfeld 
BS T. ween bind T'4 Bp te Hee” ...n008 wnicnescscns cash ssermliaaes Henselt 
Gypsy Chromatic Galop .. Liszt 
Hungarian Gypsy Strains Tausig 


No, 2—TvESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 2 P. M. 


St. Francis of Assisi listening to the *‘ Sermon of the 


LECTURE 
Legend No. 1 
Bird 
Legend No, 2—St. Francis of Paul ** Walking on the Waves.’’—Liszt. 
** Story of the Great Hymns and Songs, Ancient and Modern.” 





PROGRAM No, 2—TuESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 7:30 P. M. 
.. Liszt 


Venice and Naples Tarantelle oie 
... Beethoven 


Sonata Appassionata,”’ op. 57, F minor. 
With explanatory synopsis, 


‘Tue Porrry or THE SrrinGs,” 
Ancient Menuet.. Boccherini-] oseffy 
Valse Caprice Schubert 
Funeral March .Chopin 
Rigadoon (old dance) Raff 
Cradle Song" . Chopin 
Spinning Song ”’ Wagner 
Polish Ballad . Moszkowski 
Woodland Murmurs .. Liszt 
Andante and Polonaise Chopin 
Military March Schubert 
Kermesse "’ (Village Church Festival).. Saint-Saéns 
From Gounod’s * Faust.” 


OTES. 


FOREICN N 


A Mehul Revival 
it the Grand Ducal Theatre of Carlsruhe a little opera in 
one act by Méhul, * Uthal,’’ which was first given in Paris 
in 1800; its peculiarity is that no violins are employed in 
The 


There has just been reproduced 


the score, their place being supplied by the violas. 
work is said to be pretty and a pleasing little picture. 

Mascagni’s “L’Ami Fritz.’’—There can be no 
doubt as to the complete success that has attended the pro- 
duction of Mascagni’s new opera, ‘‘L’Amico Fritz,’’ pro- 
duced at 
‘ L' Italie’ 
professors of music, artists and prominent ama- 


Rome. 


’ 


All the journals eulogize the work. 
says that in the opinion of learned and severe 
critics 
teurs, it represents a remarkable advance on ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ;’’ it is more elevated, more ideal, spontaneous, 
expressive and characteristic, the orchestration is finer, and 
it is perceived that its author’s gift of melody is joined to 


a sound knowledge of form and originality showing distinct 
genius. The only dissenting voice is that of Ludwig Hart- 
mann, the Dresden critic, whose judgment, however, is 


sometimes somewhat clouded by personal reasons. 
Foreign Musical Notes,—London, November 21.— 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ at the Shaftesbury 

lheatre, has proved to be as great a success in London as 


Mascagni’s 
elsewhere. The opera was originally sung twice a week, 
The Queen’s 
command for its production in Windsor Castle will no doubt 


then four times weekly and now nightly. 


increase public interest in it. 

Two weeks ago Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte revived ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” 
It 
was the intention to sing it on alternate nights with ‘‘La 


at the Royal English Opera House in Cambridge Circus. 


’ 


Basoche.’’ For some reason ‘*Ivanhoe’’ was unexpect- 


is now depended upon 


edly withdrawn and ‘‘ La Basoche ”’ 


to fill the house nightly. 

The experiment of Sir Augustus Harris, manager of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, in bringing from Paris the com- 
pany of the Opéra Comique is certain to be repeated. 
Their performances met with the highest commendation 
from the critics. Nothing but the Opéra Comique company 
could have saved Bruneau’s ‘‘ Le Réve”’ from failure here. 

London,—Sir Arthur Sullivan is writing the music of a 
new comic opera. 

Musicians here are looking forward with great interest to 
the production at the Savoy, by the students of the Royal 
College of Music of Peter Cornelius’ opera, ‘‘The Barber 
The prelude has been played in London more 
than once, but the opera itself has never been heard here. 
It was written at Weimar and produced there in 1858 under 
the patronage of Liszt, but was so badly received by the 
anti Wagnerian audience that it was withdrawn after the 


of Bagdad.”’ 





first night. The libretto is founded on ‘The Story of the 
Tailor ’’ in the ‘* Arabian Nights.” 

After prolonged negotiations, a season of German opera 
in London has been arranged for next May and June. The 
leading artists of the Bayreuth Festival will take part and 
the repertory will include Wagner’s best works, ‘‘ The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad,’’ referred to above and ‘‘Hans Heiling,’’ 
first produced at Hanover more than fifty years ago and 
recently revived in Germany with great success. 

Lloyd to Visit Us.—Mr. Edward Lloyd, England’s 
tenor, will visit the United States again in March next and 
will remain here until July. He will sing at a series of 
concerts. 

Scovel’s Success.—Chevalier Scovel, the American 
tenor, has surprised a great many of the critics by the 
finished and excellent manner in which he sang ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’”’ at Covent Garden, on Monday night, a week ago. 

** La Cigale” in London,—‘'La Cigale” is to be 
taken off the boards of the Lyric this week after running 
over a year. 

Gayarre’s Reminiscences,—The late eminent Span- 
ish tenor Gayarre, has, it is said, left a volume of reminis- 
cences. 

Bayreuth Festival Performances,.—As Tue Musi- 
CAL COURIER previously announced it has been decided that 
a series of performances, on a most elaborate scale, is to be 
given at the Wagner Theatre, at Bayreuth, early next 
autumn. The program chosen comprises eight perform- 
ances of ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ four of ‘* Tristan and Isolde,’’ four of 
‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ and four of ‘* Tannhauser.’’ The 
members of the Wagner societies will in all probability, 
have first choice of seats down to a certain date. 





A Prize Composition. 


126 anv 128 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, t 
New York, November 19, 1891. f 


To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 

The National Conservatory of Music of America, de- 
sirous of emphasizing the engagement of Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak as director by a special endeavor to give an 
additional impulse to the advancement of music in the 
United States, proposes to award prizes for the best grand 
or comic opera (opera comique), for the best libretto for a 
grand or comic opera (opera comique), for the best piano 
or violin concerto and for the best symphony, suite, ora- 
torio and cantata, each and all of these works to be com- 
posed or written by composers and librettists born in the 
United States and not above thirty-five years of age. The 
prizes shall be as follows: 

SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 
For the best grand or comic opera (opera comique), words and 
For the best libretto for a grand or comic opera (opera comique)... 
For the best symphony............... one er aneme 
POF CR NRE CURIIIIO os cc csccnssrgses ose see 
For the best suite or cantata ants 
For the best piano or violin concerto.... .. .........6.. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS, 

1, Each work must be in manuscript form and absolutely 
new to the public. 

2. Its merits shall be passed upon by a special jury of five 


gSEges 


competent judges. 

8. The works to which the prizes shall be awarded shall 
be made known to the public under the auspices of the 
National Conservatory of Music of America, whose operatic 
conductors, vocalists, instrumentalists, choral forces, &c., 
ensure an ensemble that must add largely to the effective- 
ness of the compositions. 

4. The National Conservatory ,of Music of America re- 
serves the right to give three public performances of the 
works to which prizes shall be awarded ; they shall after- 
ward be the property of the composers and authors. 
5. Manuscripts shall be handed in for examination be- 
tween August 1 and September 1, 1892; the award of prizes 
will be made on or about October 15, 1892. 
The board of directors asks your attention to the above, 
and will be grateful for such notice as you may think 
proper to make of the facts it embodies. 
Respectfully yours, 

JEANNETTE M. THURBER, President. 








Music and Shoe Brush Hair.—Why does a musician’s 
hair stand on end? Perhaps to encourage the baldheaded 
row. Perhaps it is because of some subtle, mesmeric influ- 
ence of resin and catgut. It is affectation, says a friend. 
It is from listening to his own horrible early discord, says 
another. 

Whatever the cause, it is, generally speaking, a fact 
that the hair of the orchestra has a decided upward and 
bristling tendency. ‘‘ There is no reason why a shoe brush 
head should attract more attention in a musician than ina 
waiter,’’ observes a literary gentleman who frequents the 
French cafés. ‘‘You will see it in one as often as in the 
other. It is purely foreign. I am not certain, however, 
that the shoebrush head is not a tuneful one. I'll investi- 
gate that. I read a right clever Southern story once about 
the evolution of the banjo, and perhaps you ‘‘ may discover 
some ‘corollation’ of the shoe brush head, the horse hair, 





the inner feline and polished sheep and brass.’’—‘‘ Herald.” 





Correspondence. 


Louisville Music. 

Lovisvitce, Ky., November 20, 1891. 
INCE Decca sang to empty benches Bernhardt has im- 
personated ‘‘La Tosca” and “ Fedora’’ to crowded houses. No 
sooner did this prism of human passions leave us than the Auditorium 
management, Quilp & Camp (our only help in securing great attractions), 
advertised the first of the series of symphony concerts to be given this 

season by the Thomas Orchestra. 

Two of the grandest concerts ever heard since our residence in Louis- 
ville were given on Monday and Tuesday evenings. The artistic arrange- 
ment of the programs (an art rarely apprehended) was a gem. Here they 
are: 


PROGRAM. . 
Monday Evening, October %. 
Suite No. 3, D major, overture, air, gavotte a he's cowhddadvoisacd Bach 
Cee  aiisk.s Fides ds oe in os ctcinesdiindgsuas . Mendelssohn 
Larghetto, from second symphony................seeeccseceeeee Beethoven 
Same, A I, COMES Shine onic e crcccensrrcscensecpesssness Beethoven 
Mrs. Katharine L. Fisk. 
Theme and variations, finale, op. 55. ... .. .... ...........Tschaikowsky 
INTERMISSION. 

Overture, ‘‘ Tinnhauser”’...... 

ee caketsEhedka caus i eats clan Wagner 


Bacchanale, Parisian version. . § 

Marche Funébre 

Song, ** A Summer Night” 
Mrs. Katharine L. Fisk. 

Intermezzo Sinfonico, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana"’ Mascagni 

SR TI ti Sls 0 6 00 oa tip ceae é cnicnincordenccacvinstapens Liszt 


Tuesday Evening, October 27. 


Chopin-Thomas 
Goring-Thomas 





So.oists—Mrs, Katharine L. Fisk,contralto ; Mr. Vigo Anderson, flute ; 
Mr. Joseph Schreurs, clarionet. 


Ce I wii. a can Tn est ev cacinenéacesns vi cdtens + Beethoven 
Symphony No. 8, B minor (unfinished)..................66.000e00e Schubert 
Sos, * Bis scg wassccense sss teatieinmineina: antes ad ad dened Schubert 
Mrs. Katharine L. Fisk. 
eee * HN vcxsss ceccnvensansthvexene Ls. ses.eWagner 
‘“*Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” “ Gitterdimmerung"’.. { 
INTERMISSION. 
Overture, ‘“* Antonio and Cleopatra”’........ .+++e.-Rubinstein 
Theme and variations, op. 18. .............. 00.0000 ... Brahms 


String orchestra. 
Tarantelle, for flute and clarionet ... ...... .....csceeeees vee Saint-Saéns 
Messrs. Vigo Anderson and Jos. Schreurs. 
Song, “ Calm as the Night" 
Mrs. Katharine L. Fisk. 
Allegretto Giojoso................55 
‘** Perpetuum Mobile’’.. 


. .Bohm 


oo sea Moszkowski 


Mrs. Fisk, of Chicago, a pupil of Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy, sang charm- 
ingly. Her method is admirable, her presence queenly and her voice, nat- 
urally of good compass, has been made better by the scientific instructions 
of an artist teacher. Since Helen Dudley Campbell sang here Mrs, Fisk 
is, in my judgment, the best contralto ever heard in Louisville. 

Thomas is above criticism, of course, but one of our journals wrote up 
his concerts with such a mixture of erudition and ignorance that it re- 
minded me of a country newspaper's joke column—everything borrowed 
from elsewhere. When will self constituted critics learn to distinguish in- 
strumentation from orchestration, and form from phrasing, bars from meas- 
ures, and a periodfrom what they call “‘astrain?’’ Musical expressions, 
such as melody, harmony, tone, breadth and rhythm, are huddled together 
sans le sens commun, it sounds wise to amateurish ears, but it is a junk shop 
of imitation bric-A-brac to those who have musicianly education. The mis- 
sion of the critic is to educate others, to lead them intellectually into the 
realm of music ; not to parade one’s répertoire of musical terms applied 
erroneously, not to flatter incompetency or puff a favored acquaintance; 
such criticism keeps those who would gladly learn down to amateurish 
standards. No city can hope to lead its citizens to apprehension of true 
art when /osexrs are injudiciously, perhaps ignorantly, praised and 
flattered. 

The noble work done“in the past by the cultured and consequently fear- 
less critics of Eastern journals is reaping rich reward. Through their 
cultured teachings and denunciation of humbug and pretension New 
York and Boston have become the leading cities of America in matters 
musical. 

But revenons/ These concerts “of Thomas were miserably attended. 
Empty benches greeted him who has been the saviour of classic orches- 
tral music in America. 

Following Thomas came De Pachmann in a concert at Macauley’s 
Theatre, given by the piano house of Smith & Nixon. 

This remarkable man was more marvelous than ever. His embroider- 
ies of Chopin were so thoroughly Chopinesque that it became evident that 
De Pachmann was, for the hour, the reflex existence of the composer. 
Can it be that the astral body of the Polish pianist projects itself into 
space? Does this materialization hypnotize the pianist, or does the brain 
of De Pachmann voluntarily leave its tenement free to the astral brain of 
the composer? Is it Chopin or De Pachmann who guides the fingers on 
the piano? The player’s own wits are busy with pretty girls in the front 
row, to whom he nods, smiles, talks and winks. More Chopinzee than 
ever did he appear the night of October 30. Nor was he altogether en 
veine—he Chopinized everything he played. Here is the immense pro- 
gram as it was given: 


Sonata, op. 27, C sharp minor, adagie allegretto presto.......... Beethoven 
Gigue, _ | SSR p iP nO Spied fire aca oun yg PS ee: Hindel 
Ballade, Op, 8B......... sescescces coccseccecs sevesee-coe soeeees 


Bercouse, Op. G7.......0..ccccee coovces eee tas 
Grande valse, op. 42.... 1. ....eseceeceeeeceeeeecs Be 
Two nocturnes. } OP 9! No 8.00220 
Prelude, Op. 9B. ..... 2.00 cecsccvecccccccseccecsenscessesesesceseeece 
HGudG, OP, IO, NO. B.......ccccccccccccessccesccnce soseee sees J 
Reude, Op. 20. MO. G..... 0... ccc cccccccccsccccccsscecescesees 






Vales, Op. O64, No.8 .........s.ccccceseses Perrreeereeeere -.Chopin 
“ Vogel als Prophet ”..... Vite Wrevbbaed’ 0b te sabes est . Schumann 
MectesMe, OD. Go... 2c cserccscerdssdccccoccrevecescececcessescascese Henselt 


Think what a memory the man must have! Pure intellect cannot ac- 
count for it. Just hear him play with all the soul of an idealist, at the 
same time look about the room winking and blinking and jabbering like 
Blind Tom. 

One evening in Budapest Liszt i d for us Chopin’s playing of 
Beethoven. He selected the adagio of the ‘“‘ Moonlight Sonata.”” The 
very same tempo, the peculiar pathos of ‘the abyss of separation,’’ as 
De Lenz has it, was plainly noticeable in De Pachmann’s playing. + 

Theosophical studies may be leading me astray, but if some of us are 
ruled by reflex existences then we have heard Chopin himself ! 

Poor Chopin, or rather poor De Pachmann, was cruelly criticised in 
the papers the following day. His monkey shines had evidently obliter- 
ated memory of his marvelous technic, A good idea of amateur criticism 
in our midsi can be had from the following : 

Leaving the concert, a lady teacher who has lately been extensively 











advertised in the daily journals said to me; ‘That man can't play 
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Chopin, he just stumbled through that waltz—didn’t keep no time—he 
ain’t got no soul init. I play it myself by note and he don't play it as I 
do no how!" 

** Could not you be induced to give him a few lessons on correct Chopin 
interpretation ?’’ said I. 

** Well—he mightn’t like a lady to teach him, but Professor ——, who 
taught our winter school in ——, could show him how to playit.”” 

Voila—where’s the use of trying to raise the standard of music for 
such supremely self satisfied instructors. 

Succeeding De Pachmann the Juch Opera Company was brought to the 
Auditorium, The garden scene from “ Faust’’ and “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” were given to a fair house on Friday, Louisville's fashionable night 
for opera. Miss Fabris as ‘“‘ Marguerite” sang well, notwithstanding 
a frightful cold, Sofia Romani as ‘* Martha” and Franz Vetta as ‘* Mephis- 
tole” destroyed the acceptability of their singing by acting unmitigated 
comedy. Albert Guille as ‘“* Faust” was, musically speaking, the re- 
deeming part of this extraite de l’opéra. His singing of “ Salve Dimora”’ 
was exquisite, as was, indeed every tone he uttered. As “ Turiddu”’ in 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ he was altogether delightful. Memories of 
Italian festivals in Italy thrilled in every tone and act of that pathetic 
“ne'er do weel"”’ “ Turiddu.”’ Neither Miss Juch’s voice nor style is 
suited to the part of ** Santuzza;"’ she is too calmly intellectual and fasci- 
natingly German to be an Italian passion flower. The impersonation of 
** Elizabeth of Thuringia,” in ‘* Tannhiuser’’ (given to semi-empty 
benches the following night) is best suited to Miss Juch’s maidenly beauty 
and thriliing voice—as * Santuzza,’’ she simply shrieks. 

‘*Tannhduser’’ was wondrously well staged and sung considering the ma- 
terial athand. Mertens as ‘* Wolfram von Eschenbach " was out of his 
element; cracking a whip in ‘*Cavalleria’’ is more to his hand than the harp 
of a Minnesinger. He was a comma or two off in tone, but then he did 
not try very hard to sing artistically ; he was where his failings would 
never be noticed, and they were not. Artists are beginning to treat us 
pretty badly ; they sing down to our standard, not upto their own ; if 
they sing too well they are cruelly criticised in the journals. In Guille’s 
case our critics attacked his personal appearance. If deformities of fig- 
ure are to form a part of vocal criticism some of ourcity’s amateurs will 
have to wear dominoes down to the ground. 

Montegriffo, whom we hoped to see as ‘* Tannhiluser,”’ left the company 
before reaching Louisville. His understudy doubtless did his very best, 
but his Venusberg hero was “a holy terror’’ in voice and act. 

Bevignani as orchestra conductor was, as he always is, an admirable 
accompanist. His playing of the intermezzo was enthusiastically en- 
cored. Is** Cavalleria Rusticana” rightly translated? Chivalry in the 
sense of knighthood is not in it; “ cavalier treatment” would better ex- 
press scene and action. 

My letter is too lengthy to tell you of the proposed springtide festival. 
Some level headed member of the Commercial Club—bless him !—wants 
grand opera. Sodol. The langweilliger oratorio makes me not “ sehr 
liebenswiirdig,”’ but “ ganzdumm,”’ To see our splendid chorus making of 
amateur soloists a sort of marron glaces isn’t pleasant ; but the coterie who 
assume management of musical matters with the Commercial Club think 
well of it. The Boston Symphony, with Nikisch, has been spoken of, but 
others say Louisville is not yet educated up to such music. Will it 
ever be? Not so long as there is a coterie who prefer to be enthused by 
brassy dynamite, descriptive ‘ pieces’ and Bier Brauerei, Wienerwurst, 
Kartofel Salat symposiums after the concert. The Marine Band ought to 
fill the bill, but Cappa is ahead of Sousa in the coterie’s estimation. 

If in the dread future I am found with a pen in my hand and a dagger 
in my heart don’t mourn for me. Life has been worth living. I am be- 
coming a ‘* notoriety "’ in Louisville. 1 am threatened with deadly “ col- 
umns” by the self appointed cofiservators of music in this town. I never 
should have discovered the fact, but I tried the advice of Sam Jones, 
preacher : 

** Throw a stone among a pack of hounds and you'll know who's hit by 
the yelps.”’ 

I have heard a yelp! True, my pen has been dipped, as it always will 
be, in vitriol for musical frauds and pretenders. If anyone from my 
words can form a cap to fit them let them wear it. Ocravia Henser. 








Atlanta Correspondence. 
AST Wednesday morning a week ago Mr. Wm. C. Rehm 
and Mr. Joseph H. Denck gave a double piano recital at Phillips & 
Crew’s Music Hall, which proved to be of unusual interest to all who at- 
tended. The recital lasted about three hours and was quite a test for an At- 
lanta audience. Everyone present showed their appreciation by the enthu- 
siastic applause each number received. Mr. Rehm and Mr. Denck are two 
conscientious artists who feel the power and beauty of a composition with 
rare keenness and translate it to their audience with masterly force and 
lucidity. They rendered in their own unique and finished fashion a pro- 
gram made up of some of the choicest compositions of the masters. The 
program was as follows: 


Introduction and gavotte, op. 60 ...... 006. cece ccc ec ceee Nicolai v. Wilm 
illiam C, Rehm and Joseph H. Denck. 
Sonata No. 15 (Peters edition) . 
a h H. Denck and William C. Rehm 
Grand fantasie, to ootiddr ar ehs Meyerbeer-W ehle 
illiam C. Rehm and Joseph H. Denck. 


...»Mozart-Grieg 


Mozart-Grieg 


Sonata No. 14 (Peters edition)....... ............-.. 
Joseph H. Denck and William C. Rehm. 
nee ebibat diced eaiens t+) « Beethoven-Saint-Saéns 
William C. Rehm and Joseph H. Denck. 
** Don Juan Fantasie,”’ op. 79. 
Wil iam C. Rehm and “Joseph H. Denck. 


Variations, op. 35. 


.Mozart-Lysberg 


Wm. H. Sherwood, the pianist, is engaged for a whole week of recitals 
by the Y¥.M.C. A. Remenyi is expected here some time this season. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestral Club will concertize here about the 
beginning of January. Mr. Alfredo Barili has left Atlanta, to spend about 
five months in a sanitarium, Washington, D.C. His physicians have in- 
duced him to leave at once, owing to nervous prostration caused by him 
having to teachtoo much. Wm. C. Rehm has agreed to instruct his pupils 
during his absence, and at present is the busiest man in Atlanta. 

FuGuetro. 








Music in Stamford. 
Novemser 22, 1891. 
ANDEL’S *‘Samson”’ was produced by the Stamford 
Oratorio Society on Friday evening, November 20, under the 
directorship of Mr. Alfred Hallam. 

The solo quartet assisting consisted of Mrs. Anna Burch, soprano ; 
Miss Emily Lawler, contralto ; Mr. W. H. Rieger, tenor, and Mr. Ericsson 
Bushnell, bass. 

Eighty-five voices make the singing strength of the society, and it is but 
justice to say that for so comparatively small a number the body of tone 
resulting is particularly sonorous. 

A notable feature of the performance was Mr. Hallam’s conducting 
Quietly, firmly, but with much skill, he led his singers through the difficult 
roulades of the fugues in which ‘‘Samson” abounds. At no time was 
there weakness or hesitancy in the “‘attacks;’’ the phrasing was clean 
and well defined through all the parts, and the auditor was permitted at no 
time to feel uncertain as to a successful termination in any of the chorus 
work, 

The soloists were, in the main, adequate, Mrs. Burch was especially 





“ With plaintive notes and am’rous moan,” while Mr. Rieger's chief suc- 
cess was in “ Total Eclipse.”” Miss Lawler sang intelligently, but a ten- 
dency to sharpen the pitch at certain intervals marred an otherwise good 
performance. Nor was Mr. Bushnell altogether guiltless in this regard. 
However, his “‘ Honor and Arms ”’ was sung in the true Hindelian fashion. 

Certainly Stamford has every reason to be proud of its Oratorio Society 
and of so conscientious and clever a conductor as Mr. Hallam. 








Troy Music. 
Troy, N. Y., November 14. 

HE musical season opened here last week with the 

** Bostonians” ina fine performance of ‘“ Robin Hood.” On the 

second night of their stay they sang ‘‘ Carmen,” but being the first rendi- 

tion it would perhaps be unfair to criticise. However, candor compels me 

to say that a poorer performance is not easy to imagine. The principals 

are all great favorites here, but the audience was ice itself on this oc- 
casion. 

Wednesday last the Vocal Society gave the fourth concert of its seven- 
teenth season. These concerts are the fashionable events in Troy, and 
Music Hall is always crowded with lovers of male voice music. The so- 
ciety gave for the first part the cantata ‘“‘ Columbus,” by Henry Gadsby. 
As I do not think the work has been done in America before I will give you 
a short synopsis. 

The scene lies on board the Santa Maria, and the story deals with 
Columbus’ discovery of the New World. The central idea of the writer 
is to bring into relief the intense religious enthusiasm and the strong 
practicalness which characterized Columbus. 

It opens with a short introduction toa song by ‘* Columbus,” in which 
he congratulates the crew on a prosperous voyage. Succeeding this 1s a 
prayer to the Virgin, followed by a festive chorus, after which the crew 
rest. ‘ Columbus,”’ being alone on deck, gives expression to his feelings 
of delight at the coming realization of his life's dream, “ the bringing of 
Christianity and civilization into a new world.” On the assembling of 
the crew signs of discontent show themselves among them, on account of 
the wind blowing constantly from the east and they fearing it may al- 
ways be so in these regions, thus preventing them from ever returning 
home. ‘* Columbus” cheerfully allays their fears, and they resume work 
to the strains of a jovial chorus. Then follows a description of daybreak, 
and the sea becoming calm holds the vessel motionless. The sailors again 
grow discontented and furious ; ‘‘ Columbus"’ attempts to quell the riot, 
but at first unsuccessfully. The crew threaten to kill him, and he invokes 
aid from heaven. The men rush to hur! him into the sea, when he points 
to signs of land in the green branches floating by and in the plumage of 
birds seen flying through the air. The wind rises, the vessel moves, the 
crew own him master and obey him. The Pinta’s signal gunis heard, 
cries of ‘‘ Land’’ came from the masthead, and: a triumphant song of 
praise brings the work to an end. 

The poem is by W. Grist and is well adapted to the requirements of a 
composer. Gadsby’s music shows the master hand, full of emotion and 
strong in harmonic effects, 

The chorus of fifty voices sang well, but a little lack of promptness in 
attack was noticeable. 

The solo part, which is very trying, was sung by Thomas Impett in his 
usual good style. 

The accompaniment and intermezzo were played superbly by C. A. 
Stein, but the piano is a poor substitute for an orchestra in a work of this 
nature. 

Maud Powell was the other assisting artist,and gave five numbers by 
Wieniawski, Chopin and Sarasate in a manner that delighted all hearers 
and left the impression that she is one of the most satisfactory violinists 
before the public. 

I must not forget to mention that Carl Dtirr played Schubert's “ Sere- 
nade” and an offertoire by Batiste on the organ recently erected by Odell 
and showed off the solo stops to perfection. 

In addition to “* Columbus" the society sang Schubert's ‘“*God Is My 
Guide"’ and the well-known ‘‘ Gloria” by Gounod. 

On Thursday the Military Band (Déring’s) gave their annual concert to 
a house packed in every corner. This band is unsurpassed in Central 
New York. The program opened with the overture to “* Tannhiluser,” 
which was finely interpreted ; 
ordinary merit. The interest of the audience was centred in Mary Howe, 
who made her first appearance here and made a lasting impression on 
us. Her best work was in the “‘ Swiss Echo Song,” 
“ Bird Song,”’ by Taubert. 

The Apollo Male Quartet, of Boston, also assisted; they are not good, by 
any means. 

The concert was made the occasion to introduce a local lady for pianis- 
tic honors, Miss Elizabeth Duffy, who showed some little talent. 

Next Thursday the Choral Club, an organization of about eighty se- 


lected voices, male and female, will make their initial bow before the pub- | 
Chas. A. White is the director, and I hear good accounts of their work | 


lic, 
at rehearsal. Emily Winant, contralto, and Mrs. Northrup, harpist, are 
engaged for this concert. 


The Boston Symphony Club failed to play here, less than a dozen seats | 


having been sold when the doors opened—not much money to return. 
Por. 








Syracuse Music. 
November 20, 1891. 
F the musical history of Syracuse were ever written up 
it would reveal the causes of our backwardness in all that pertains to 
the art and explain to some of the metropolitan organizations who have 
from time to time honored us with a visit the reasons of the extremely 
small houses that have almost without exception greeted them. 

The whole matter can be summed upina very few words. We have 
always labored under the disadvantage of amateur influence in music, and 
so long as this influence was potent genuine effort for progress was nulli- 
fied. ‘No society could exist unless this element was properly recognized, 
and we have seen one organization after another go down as soon as any 
effort was made to enlarge the scope of work orto introduce other than 
local talent to the public notice. Thus it became impossible to educate the 
public to good music, and at last what little interest had been kept alive by 
the most extraordinary effort died out and failed to revive sufficiently to 
offer any inducement for orchestras, string quartets and the like to come 
here. 

Last year witnessed the formation of the Syracuse Madrigal Club. 
Three concerts were given under the direction of Mr. Tom Ward,a 
leader in every way competent, and of the musical success no question 
was ever raised. 

But the club contained a number of society people whose numerous 
social engagements were of more importance than any duty they owed 
the public, and they attended rehearsals whenever it pleased their 
fancies. 

There were other members who had the welfare of musical art more at 
heart than their own aggrandizement, and a few of these decided that 
nothing but the application of business principles, and treating the affairs 
of the club in a strictly professional manner, would ever make it a success. 
They mapped out a policy and early this fall proceeded to put it in force. 
A meeting was called of all those who by their regular attendance last 
year deserved consideration, officers were elected, and the management 


felicitous in the recitative “‘ With doubtful feet,” and the air following, | intrusted to an executive committee consisting of the president, secretary 


other numbers by the band were only of | 


by Eckert, and the | 


and treasurer and director. The *‘ society singers ’ were ieaninaniii 
dumped, and in spite of the how! that went up from this source and the 
predictions of failure that were made, the wisdom of the policy adopted 
has been amply demonstrated. The club gave its first concert of the sea- 
son on Thursday evening last before an audience that sent cold chills 
down the backs of the amateur coterie, only a small detachment of which 
deigned to lend lustre to the occasion by its presence. 

Such part singing as was done on that evening has never been ap- 
proached by any organization in this city ; the numbers in which the club 
particularly excelled being Pinsuti’s ** Caravan " and Stewart's ** The 
Bells of St. Michael's Tower,’’ two compositions diametrically in contrast 
to each other, and yet each sung with al! the care and attention to every 
detail that could be desired by the most critical analysis 

For the soloist only the highest commendation is possible. Miss 
Nicholson, soprano, is a newcomer and made her first appearance upon 
this occasion, She captured the audience at once with her artistic phras- 
ing and facile execution, no less than her beautiful voice, and she isa wel- 
come addition to our concert singers. 

Mr. Roff, always a favorite, fairly outdid himself, and was rewarded- 
as he deserved—with a hearty encore. 

Miss Smith and Mr. Marquard have voices that blend perfectly, and in 
the duo from “La Favorita’’ scored an overwhelming success. In spite 
of the lateness of the hour they were recalled three times, and finally 
responded with Smith’s ** Oh, That We Two Were Maying.” 

Mr. Kneuylen played as one inspired, and received an ovation at the 
conclusion of his second number, to which he responded with the inter- 
mezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 

The accompaniments were in the able hands of Mr. Paul Thouret Mr 
C. H. H. Sippel and Mr. L. E. Tuller, and needless to say were fault- 
lessly played. 

Mr. Ward, the director, is deserving of all the encomiums the local 
press heaped upon him, for to his indefatigable labor intelligently 
directed the club owes its great success and the public the finest concert 
of the kind ever given here. 

The program follows : 

Part song, ** The Dawn of Al / 
{ r 
Violin solos.........-.-++ 4 yom 
Albert Kuenzien. 
* The Caravan’ 


Helen 


..Reay 
.F. Ries 


Pinsuti 


Descriptive part song, Peer 
uckerman 


Song, ** The W indent’. 
Georg re A. Roff. 
Part song, ‘* How Sweet the Mooslight Sleeps’ 
Recitative e cavatina, “* Come sereno e il di’’. 
Miss Helen Nicholson 
Chorus, introducing ** The Last Rose of Summer” 
Solos by Miss Cummings and Dr. Southerton.. , 
Violin solo, “* Scéne de Ballet "’ aot y 
Glee, “ The Bells of St. Michael’: s, ; Tower” 
Duet, * Ah, Leonora, il Guardo ” 
Minniebel Smith and Ed ward G Marquard 
Spinning chorus, * Flying Dutchman” 
Solo by Miss Coville. 
Serenade, “ Boatman'’s Good Night " 
ese 

Agnes Huntington was here on the evening of November 4 with an excel- 
lent company and gave a fine performance of ** Captain Therese "’ before a 
packed house. 

Her voice is not wn it once was, but 
fine sympathy and mellowness. 


Leslie 
ossini 


* (unaccompanied). . 
Pinsutti 
..De Beriot 
Stewart 
..- Donizetti 
Wagner 


Schira 


in the middle register is still of 


see 
Vladimir de Pachmann will play an entire Chopin program on the 19th. 
Great interest is manifested in his appearance here PizaRRo 


Pauline L’ Allemand and Rudolph 
Aronson. 
RIENDS of Pauline L’Allemand in this city 
hinted yesterday that she intends to bring a suit 
| against Manager Rudolph Aronson, the Casino, in 
| whose forces she has been employed a number of months. 
| Mrs. L’Allemand went on the road after * Indigo’’ was 
| withdrawn at the Casino, singing the principal rdle in that 
Of late, however, she has not appeared in the cast. 
a place in 





of 


| opera. 

It is understood by her that she is not to have a 

the next opera at the Casino, and this has added to her dis- 

| satisfaction. Mrs. L’Allemand was engaged by Mr. Aron- 

| son at a big salary, but the terms of her contract are said 

to be somewhat elastic. It is stated at the Casino that she 
has not made the success expected of her in comic opera. 
—‘*Sun.” 


Musical Items. 
Miss Butler and the Bendix Quartet,—Miss Esther 
| Butler will sing in Chicago, November 27, with the Bendix 
Quartet, an organization of which this paper has spoken. 
| She will also appear during the season in Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Mrs Bloomfield—Zeisler.—Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has 
been engaged to play the piano partinSchumann’s quartet 
inE flat at the first chamber concert to be given by the Max 
Bendix String Quartet, at Kimball Hall, "Chicago, on the 
evening of December 10. 

The Harlem Philharmonic Society.—The first public 
rehearsal of the Harlem Philharmonic Society will take 
placein the new Madison Hall, on the corner of 125th 
stones and Madison avenue, next Tuesday afternoon, at 3 

, and the concert on Thursday, December 3, at 8.30 P. M. 
The soloists will be Mrs. Julie Wyman and Xaver Schar- 
wenka, who will play his new concerto in C minor. The 
orchestra will consist of fifty performers and will be distinct 
from that of any other in the city. Mr. Bauer will be con- 
cert master. 








Zola in Brussels.—Mr. Zola was present at the first 
performance of Mr. Bruneau’s ‘‘Le Réve”’ on Thursday, a 
week ago, at Brussels. Mr. Zela was invited to London, 
but he was unable to go. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Lady or gentleman can secure a partnership interest in a 
strictly first class musical attraction, each member a star 
artist (to fill position of Treasurer); the company is fully 
equipped. Printing, Lithographs and everything now 
paid for in full for the entire season. $4,000 expended ; 
route laid out. Season commences December17. Amount 
required, $1,000 to $1,200. An excellent opportunity for 
lady soprano to gain reputation and advancement. Address 

MUSICAL MANAGER, 
“THE HERMOINE,’ 
Corner Park Avenue and East 116th Street, 








New York, 
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HE new factory of the Lester Piano Company, of 
Philadelphia, will soon be ready for occupancy, 
and they will then at once begin the preparation of 
stock for the spring trade, which, if the past be an 
earnest of the future, will be the largest they have 
ever known. 
<*> 
T was surmised that when Geo. W. Stieff retired 
I from the piano manufacturing firm of the Chas. M. 
Stieff Company, Baltimore, he would not remain out 
of the piano business. This is now confirmed, for 
he opens a branch house of the company on Decem- 
at Fort Worth, Tex. The Stieffs are all very 


active piano men. 


ber 1 


- 


=F 

ROWN & SIMPSON, of Worcester, Mass., have 

B called in their travelers. This means that they 

have enough orders on hand to carry them over the 
holidays. 

Did you get any of them this fall? If you did not 
you missed some mighty good selling pianos. Better 
write to them and see if you cannot arrange for the 
agency for 1892, 

a 

SN'T it amusing to see the recently assumed virtue 
| of some of our contemporaries anent the im- 
morality of For years and years THE 
MUSICAL COURIER has fought this nuisance and evil, 
and now of a sudden the Saturday papers which have 
championed the swindles are stricken with a spasm 
of virtue and switch about from abuse of this paper 
Curious journalism, 


stenciling ? 


to abuse of the stencil racket. 


at 

O far the consignment of official tuning forks bear- 
S ing the indorsement of the Piano Manufacturers 
Association has not yet reached this country. They 
are being made in Sheffield, England, and are ex- 
pected on any incoming steamer. We have sug- 
gested to numerous inquirers that they should watch 
these columns for further information on the subject. 
In the meantime we suggest a reference to the Estey 
advertisement on the back cover page of this number. 

a 

HE prosperity of the Decker Brothers pianos in 
T Boston is one of the most gratifying elements 
in that firm's business. Ever since the Oliver Ditson 
Company took the agency for these celebrated instru- 
ments and made a superb display of the various styles 
in their handsome warerooms the sales have been 
increasing in number and importance—in number, as 
more Decker Brothers pianos are now sold in Boston 
than ever before, and in importance, as the trained 
musicians of the Hub have been quick to see and ap- 
preciate the excellence of the musical qualities and 
exterior beauties of the Decker Brothers uprights and 
grands, and have backed their good judgment by in- 
dorsement and purchase. 





HE great improvements in the tone, case work 
< f and styles of the New England pianos are the 
subject of unusual comment in the trade. Go to the 
various warerooms and examine the new scales. 


=F 


HIS is gratifying news indeed for most piano 
T men. Nearly two years ago Willis & Co., of 
Montreal, sold a piano on the instalment plan toa 
Miss Nixon. After a while payments were neglected 
until 17 months had elapsed. During this time $64 
had been paid. The firm sent and took their piano 
away. Then Miss Nixon took out a warrant charging 
Mr. George Duncan, one of Willis’ employees, 
with larceny, the details at the time published in this 
paper telling the story. Last Wednesday Judge Des- 
noyers decided that they only took back the instru- 
ment, as the agreement allows them to do, and dis- 
missed the case. 

Messrs. Willis & Co. should be congratulated. By 
the way, they are doing an excellent trade in Knabe 
pianos, 

oF 

T is reported upon good authority that some of the 
| creditors of the Ayres & Wygant Company, of 
Chicago, have settled for 50 cents on the dollar. It is 
also understood that a general proposition was made 
by the defunct firm to all of their creditors to settle 
for 70 cents on the dollar, but that two concerns— 
Farrand & Votey, and the Smith & Barnes Piano 
Company—refused the offer. As the matter now 
runs along with expenses constantly accruing it is 
doubtful if those who have not already adjusted 
their claims will receive even one-half the face value of 
their accounts. Those who have pocketed their 
compromise portions and charged the balance to 
profit and loss would seem the best off, both for the 
money they have received and the salutary lesson 
they have learned. 

= 

WO certain trade papers have been endeavoring 
T to stir up a controversy with a reputable maker 
of pianos, alleging that correspondence, some of 
which is given and most of which is held back, had 
passed between the various parties. The last phase 
of the matter, and one of the most ridiculous, is the 
assertion by a disgruntled trade writer that the piano 
in question is “a low grade instrument.” This state- 
ment is indeed ludicrous, when it is considered that 
the party who writes it and the editor of the paper in 
which it is published could not, either one of them, 
tell whether a piano is in tune. They are no more 
qualified to rate the standing of a piano than to 
lecture on astronomy. THE MUSICAL COURIER, after 
expert examination of the product of this factory, 
settled the grade of the instruments long ago, and its 
back files will tell the story. We refer to the Shaw 
piano, an instrument that made a remarkably favor- 
able impression the moment it appeared in the trade. 


a aa 


UITE a nice issue this—Don’t you think so? 
Q Full of snap and go, all the news, some sensible 
and meaning editorials, a little fun, a lot of general 
information and a pile of advertising. 

Have you noticed the special advertisements this 
week? And have you noticed them all through the 
fall? Of course you have. Other people will notice 
yours, too, if you give it the same prominence. 

« Yes, I'd like a full page,” said a manufacturer last 
week, “ but I can’t afford it. I know that it’s a good 
thing, but I see that these full page people are the big 
and wealthy concerns, and they can easily spend such 


money. 

Nonsense! They don’t advertise because they are 
big and wealthy ; but they are big and wealthy because 
they advertise. Might as well argue that a policeman 
of the famous Broadway squad is 6 feet tall because 
he is on that assignment, instead of that he has to be 
6 feet tall before he can get it. 

There is still some space open for next week and 





the week following that ; and this time just now be- 
fore the holidays is as good a chance as any to whoop 
things up and close 1891 with a record. 


= 
S an evidence of the wonderful increase of the 
A sheet music and music book publishing trade in 
these days, we can refer to the fact that the publishing 
house in Boston known as the F. H. Gilson Company 
—employing hundreds of hands—has since January 1 
added $20,000 worth of new machinery to its already 
extensive system, and that the factory is running 
every night in the week except Saturdays and Sun- 
days. The increase is in all its departments—typo- 
graphic as well as lithographic. 
oF 
HAYER & GUSTIN, of Bay City, Mich., send to THE 
MUSICAL COURIER a portfolio of their advertise- 
ments that have appeared in the local papers in 
order that they may be known as an exception to the 
rule of classification of piano advertisements as 
spoken of editorially last week. A hasty glance at 
them shows at once their startling attractiveness, and 
a more careful reading impresses one with the style— 
a wild Western, slap bang, speak right out in meeting 
style, which must appeal to the general reader. 
Thayer & Gustin say that they are “wide awake 
music men” and “ hustlers ” and all that sort of thing 
and their system of advertising shows it. 


aa 


NY man who will change the number of a piano 
A in order to sell it for a fictitious price or to pre- 
vent it from being traced, or any man who will erase 
the original name from a piano and stencil on it his 
own or any other, is the most contemptible specimen 
of a swindler, liar and forger that exists. If either of 
these two acts was performed by Mr. W. F. Graves, 
of Castile, N. Y., or Mr. Adam Schaaf, of Chicago, 
Ill., the matter should be brought up before the next 
meeting of the Piano Manufacturers Association of 
New York, and that body should, with the co-opera- 
tion of all outside manufacturers, enter into a com. 
pact not to sell to any man or firm that will be guilty 
of such gross misrepresentation. 


= 


S we go to press Harry E. Freund's «‘ Music and 
Drama,” published and dated on Saturdays, had 
not made its appearance, and it may have succumbed 
to the inevitable, or rather to the periodical paper 
collapses. It may, however, have been delayed three 
or four days for the purpose of publishing some 
special advertising. With papers such as Freund's 
“Music and Drama ” it is not a matter of much con- 
sequence whether or not they appear on the day of 
publication, three or six days later, or, as it frequently 
happens with that genus, not at all. Of course 
sheets of that kind can have no advertising value. 
To spend money in them is tantamount to throwing 
it to the winds. 
oF 


“ WN all my experience,” said a traveling man re- 

I cently home, “I have never seen so many 
pianos and organs in the hands of dealers on consign- 
ment. When the long looked for fall trade failed to 
materialize some manufacturers who have always 
heretofore done a cash and note business, but who 
were overstocked, commenced to put out goods on 
consignment as a last hope that they could turn their 
money. The dealers, who had equally suffered 
from the depression, eagerly accepted them, so 
that they might keep what cash they had, and the 
result is thousands and thousands of dollars standing 
out in this way. 

“What will the result be? A loss of course, 
Not necessarily for the houses who, like Kimball, al- 
ways consign and who virtually own their agents ; 
but for concerns who were obliged to yield to the 
pressure it means long winded settlements, a return 
of shop worn goods, renewals and, in short, a loss.” 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, : and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are . 
becoming more extensively known. i 




















61° 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NePiANos 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a caref"' investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., “*c8sFsrRee™ 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, 


- Chicago, 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THe STHRLING CO. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND aff dD UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 


Containing the following Patented Impr ti 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffier, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


Ai ISU ERVIN IN X 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON c& RISCHF, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 





SEND FORCATA OGUE 


For Wavile Oren 


ont 


PHCTRO. 





EST? 


J. & GC. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





’ OFFICES 


: RENOWNED FOR 


TONE 2 DURABILITY 


110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. 


AND WAREROOMS: 
NOW IN USE 
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HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


Lyon, Potter & Co. 


AND 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


HE whole music trade of the land, the music pro- 
.? and everyone interested in musical 
matters, will be interested to learn that the Chicago 

lusical College, the largest musical educational 
institution of the West, has just concluded a pur- 
chase from Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., of Chicago, of 
a carload of Steinway upright and grand pianos and 
a carload of A. B, Chase upright and grand pianos, to 
be used exclusively in the college, all other makes of 
pianos to be discarded on and after December 1, 1891. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, the president of the institution, 
negotiated the purchase personally, and the instru- 
ments will be shipped from the two factories during 
the end of the present week, as the needs and re- 
quirements of the college necessitated the selection 


fession 


of new instruments only. 

The successful conclusion of the transaction places 
Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co, in a most enviable posi- 
tion in the Chicago and Western music trade, and the 
result of the same will advance still further their in- 
fluence upon the musical life of the great West. 
rhe prestige gained by having the instruments they 
represent in active use in the leading musical college, 
which has an attendance of nearly 2,000 pupils, drawn 
from all sections of the Western country, will be 
enormous, and the effect of the same will be felt for 
many years to come, 

Dr, Ziegfeld, the president of the Chicago Musical 
College, is beyond doubt the most influential and im- 
portant musical personality west of the Alleghenies. 
His social influence passes far beyond the mere pro- 
fessional influence, as he has interested himself in 
public affairs and has become an important factor in 
many of the absorbing questions affecting life in the 
great Western city which is his home. His selection 
of the Steinway and the A. B, Chase pianos as the in- 
struments to be used in his institution by the pupils 
for educational advancement, and by the faculty of 
the college and by himself for artistic purposes, 
will impress itself deeply upon the music loving pub- 
lic and will redound to the advantage of Messrs. 
Lyon, Potter & Co. and the makers of the instruments 
as a matter of course. 

This decision of Dr. Ziegfeld will naturally create 
surprise and trade 
circles, for it was supposed that his alliance with cer- 
tain trade interests was irrefragable and a separation 
from them thought to be next to impossible. For a 

of a century he had been associated with 
interests was supposed 
A deep convic- 


onsiderable in many musical 


juarter 
these by what to have 
been bonds that were inseparable. 
tion must have impelled him to make so important a 
change, and it is within the range of possibility that 
the effect of it will be more far reaching than a mere 
cursory consideration of it might lead one to sup- 
pose. 

Whatever may have been Dr. Ziegfeld’s motives, 
which are of no particular public interest, he certainly 
decided upon pianos for his institution that lead the 
musical world to conclude that he is intent upon pro- 
ducing the best results for his pupils. It is hardly 
necessary at this late day to make any special refer- 
ence to the Steinway piano, or to elucidate on its 

haracter or its qualities. It represents the highest 
results of the art of piano building. As tothe A. B. 
Chase piano, it is only necessary to read the files of this 
paper for 10 years past to learn how this specimen of 
American piano manufacture has gone through its 
evolution and produced the effects upon the musically 
intelligent that were predicted for it in these columns 
from its inception. 

Both instrumsents will necessarily produce a great 
effect in their new habitation and among their latest 
surroundings. 


Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., however, must feel 





assured that they will become the recipients of a 
series of congratulations upon this remarkable ad- 
vantage gained by them, which places them in the 
front rank of the important firms in the music trade. 
They have allied themselves to one of the greatest 
musical institutions of the Union, and they will find 
that this alliance will exert a remarkable influence 
upon the future development of their business. 








A CARD FROM MR. STEINWAY. 


N a sensational article on the domestic relations of 
Geo. C. Adams sent by its New York correspond- 
ent to the Philadelphia “Times” the name of Mr. 
William Steinway was introduced in a manner entirely 
uncalled for and unjustifiable. Mr, Steinway prompt- 
ly addressed the letter below to the editor of the 
“Times,” which at once disposed of the matter: 


To the Editor of the Times: 

My attention has been called to an article in your valued 
and widely circulated journal of yesterday, in which your 
New York correspondent in his report of the case against 
George C. Adams, of Philadelphia, which was dismissed by 
the three judges of the Court of Special Sessions last 
Wednesday, no doubt unintentionally mentions my name 
in a most unjust manner. 

As a matter of simple justice to me permit me to state 
in your columns that Mr. Adams only entered Steinway & 
Sons’ employ October 10 last, being then personally un- 
known to me; that I saw him but once in our warerooms ; 
that when, a couple of weeks afterward, he was arrested 
and held to bail, Steinway & Sons at once asked for his 
resignation, which was promptly handed in, and which, 
more than a week before his trial, ended Mr. Adams’ brief 
engagement at Steinway & Sons’ establishment. 

In answer to the closing sentences in said article permit 
me to state that neither myself nor any other member of 
Steinway & Sons has ever been a member of, nor in any 
way identified with, Tammany Hall or any other political 
Very respectfully yours, 


organization. 
, Ga 
WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


New York, November 20. 








CHICKERING. 


>—_—_—- 


NDER the recent reorganization of Chickering & 
Sons Mr. Geo. H. Chickering was made presi- 
dent, Mr. J. F. H. Ruxton vice-president, and Mr. C. 
H. W. Foster treasurer. The full paid in capital is 
$600,000.. Every department is in the smoothest 
running order now and the factory offices have been 
enlarged and fitted up beautifully in ash, 

Style K upright—the staple upright—is a new 
scale now, with a larger plate, the instrument being 2 
inches higher and 2 inches wider than the old Style K, 
and the case has been remodeled to conform with the 
latest and most modern upright designs. 

Captain Ruxton, who has been West, will return in 
time to spend his Thanksgiving with his family in 
Boston. He has within a few weeks visited Chicker- 
ing dealers in New York State, Toronto, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, Leavenworth, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Cincinnati. The trip has 
been unusually successful and orders for pianos were 
plentiful, making the factory as busy an institution as 
can be found in Boston to-day. 








THE BOEDICKERS. 
ere at. 

LMOST 45 years ago the elder Mr. Boedicker 
A started the making of pianos, and established 
the business which is now so successfully continued 
under the firm name of J. D. Boedicker’s Sons, the 
sons being Henry Boedicker and John Boedicker. 
It is said that they continue to hold some customers 
who commenced buying of their father in the early 
years of his business career. They make a piano of 
moderate cost and of good quality. Their present 
address is 145 East Forty-second street. 

C. MASON, of Camden, N, J., has acquired the 
R. Steinway representation for his section of the 
State, the territory comprising Southern Jersey, from 
Trenton to Cape May. This also takes from the 
Philadelphia Steinway dealer the territory of Camden 
and the adjacent district. Mr. Mason has made a 
great success of his business at Camden, with 
branches at Bridgton and other points, and he can be 
depended upon as a dealer who will develop on still 
larger lines, 














Keller Brotners & Blight. 


OST piano men who visit New York take a 
run on to Boston to call on some organ or piano 
mantifacturer there. 

All roads from New York to Boston run through Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., is located a piano factory, a cut of 
which is shown at the bottom of an adjacent page, the 
factory of Keller Brothers & Blight, makers of the Keller 
Brothers upright pianos, an excellent piano, a piano sold 
at a price that it is worth. 

Therefore, if you are in need of such an instrument, you 
should stop off at Bridgeport and see the factory and Keller 
Brothers & Blight, and the Keller piano. 

If you’re not coming this way soon you might save time 
and make money by writing for a catalogue. 





Items from “Music and Drama.” 


I was in Chicago, as I said in my paper last week, but I 
forgot to state that I ate dinner with the splendid men of the splendid 
piano trade, including Plate Giblets, at the new hotel called the Audito- 
rium. My paper this week, which instead of being out on Saturday or 
Monday as it usually is, will be out Tuesday or Wednesday, contains my 
speech. It does not make much difference when my paper comes out so 
long as it does come cut. Most people don’t know the difference and 


sometimes I don’t. 
* 2 € 


I made a speech which beat my clambake speeches all 
holler; but I first wish to say that the dinner was splendid. I sat nearly 
opposite to my worthy competitor, Mr. F. L. Ox, of the ‘ Window- 
breaker,” but I didn’t let that interfere with my appetite. The menu 
was splendid : Oysters (Kimball-Patti), soup & la cheque d’advance ; fish, 
with piano scales ; entrée, the sheriff, but I got rid of him fora time; 
roast, chestnuts; salad, de splendide men of de splendide piano trade, 
with onions; pastry, Harry Cot of Foxtails in ginger snaps, & la Steger ; 
nuts de stencil ; coffee au lait with milk ; cigars (I took 10 on the first 
grab). ees 

Splendid, wasn’t it? I found out afterward that Mr. 
Ox had consumed all the champagne and all I could drink was a light 
wine, they had called Miinchnerhofbrau. It had a froth on it that made it 
look a little like ale. But it was good when you put two or three Old 
Crow whiskies on it, as Ox and I did. 

si 

When the cloth was removed from the necks of the 
guests the speeches began, but as mine was the most important I will pub- 
lish no other. This is the exact stenographic report taken down by me 
and myself: 

7- - * 

** Gentlemen (of course I had to say that, even if old Ox 
was there); I came all the way from New York to eat with you, and now 
that Iam through I want to talk to you with my mouth. This trade is 
growing (someone hollered ‘ tired,’ but I didn't find out who it was), and I 
congratulate you all on the beautiful tuned pianos you make here on the 
shores of the Chicago River. Although I have not seen one piano here 
the past few days on which I could play, yet I believe they are the finest 
instruments in the world. Their tunes come out so softly as the tuner sits 
in front of them with his felt wedge stuck between the strings! You have, 
gentlemen, made great progress, and I shall say so when my next paper 
comes out if you will give me a chance to bring it out once more.” 

*- + 


The applause at this point was so great that Mr. Ox and 
the building shook and someone came over and shook me. I continued : 
** Gentlemen, in the East nearly all the pianos are now made with strong 
tensions and the vibrations of the tunes can be heard while they last. This 
great improvement must also be put into Chicago pianos. In the organs 
the reeds can no longer be seen with the naked eye, and this improve- 
ment should also be put into Chicago organs—I mean the reeds, not the 
naked eye. In the East the pianos are left on storage until you can pay 
the rent to take them out and the tune improves wonderfully unless rats 
gets intothem. The same thing should be followed by you gentlemen 
in Chicago—I mean the improvements not the rats.” 

ss *+ * 


[Deafening applause.] I felt highly pressed with my 
speech {and asked for 10 minutes’ intermission, when I would be back. 
When I got back the lights were out, and the boy in the elevator told me 
that the gentlemen had rushed downstairs about 11 minutes ago, without 
adjourning. But that is the Chicago style.’ I think these splendid men of 
the splendid Chicago piano trade are real funny. Thanks to the elevator 
boy (an old friend of Streletzki’s) I found my way to the office floor, but 
no one I knew wasthere. Even old Ox was gone. 

** 


I will say this for the Chicago trade. Most of the firms 
are keeping books and house, The salesmen all receive salaries, Those 
concerns which are not partnerships have been changed to stock com- 
panies unless there is only one partner, and then he runs it for what it is 
worth tohim, The signs are all painted signs, some gilt, others white 
and black or the reverse. The stock of pianos and organs are kept until 
one after another is sold, when its place is taken by another, for the Chi- 
cago trade is systematic if it isanything. Failures rarely happen except 
when the firms aie bankrupt or insolvent, and the largest creditors are 
those to which they owe the most money, which is just like Chicago. 

CrambBake Harry. 





—Young Lady (in contralto tones of remarkable depth and richness)— 
Have you got any low French songs? 

Music Publisher (indignantly)—Certainly not, miss! You must try some 
other establishment !—** Punch.” 

—Messrs. Steinway do not ‘‘let the grass grow under their feet,”’ inas- 
much as they have 18 of their concert grands being performed upon on 
tour. This firm’s foreign trade is increasing, Two years since Col. Sir 
C. Euen-Smith, consul general at Zanzibar, ordered a piano from this 
house. It was dispatched and remained there two years, during which 
time it was never tuned, and the customer states that at the time of writ- 
ing it was still intune. This same model (a No. 3 grand) is now on its way 
to Morocco, Colonel Smith having been appointed British Minister at Tan- 
giers. An instrument has also been sent out to Central America. It started 
from London.in three pieces (for ease of transshipment) in air tight cases, 
its first halt being at Port Savanilla, whence it will commence a journey of 
90 miles by mule back and by the aid of manual labor (to carry the piano 
up and down the falls which it is compelled to pass over). It is thought 
that this Steinway will be the only piano in the settlement it is destined 
for.—London “* Music Trades Review.” 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Countan, | 
TATE STREET, 
Cuicaco, November 21, 1891. } 


NOTHER surprise to the trade in this city 


is the failure of the S. Grollmans & Sons Company, 
who went comparatively recently into the manufacturing 
of stools and covers. 
not large, but the younger members of the concern were 
thoroughly conversant with the business, and they appar- 
ently did a good trade. 
extent they are involved, and an inquiry at their office was 
answered by an employé, who stated that he thought the 


matter would be adjusted and that business would be | 


resumed. 
Messrs. Tryber & Sweetland, manufacturers of the Lake- 


side organ, have adopted a unique scheme to facilitate their | 
For their traveling agents they have a | 
colored envelope plainly printed with the name and busi- 


mail business. 


ness, and for their own mail here they furnish everyone 


doing business with them with another colored envelope | 


with their own name and address printed plainly upon it. 


They have found that such a course has greatly facilitated 


their business and the postal authorities like it. 


The only thing accomplished at the trade dinner last | 


Saturday evening was an organization and an adoption of 
rules and regulations. The name of the association is the 
Chicago Music Trade Association, and the object is to cul- 
tivate social acquaintance and the discussion of questions 
of interest to the trade. The subject of commissions was 
again postponed, the committee reappointed and 


members added, and another committee was appointed to | 


report on the subject of credits. 

The annual meeting is to be held on the second Saturday 
of January in each year, and the present officers hold over 
until their successors are elected. 
Mr. I. N. Camp, president; Mr. R. B. Gregory, secretary, and 
Mr. H. D. Cable, treasurer. There are still two vice-presi- 
dents to be elected, which will be done at the next meeting. 

The fund in the hands of the treasurer is already up- 
ward of $400. 


of business honor that he can’t abide having the poor ig- 
norant customers cheated. Here is a sample of an ad. cut 
from a recent daily of this city: 


TO ABOLISH A MODERN EVIL! 

The number of inferior (almost new) pianos that we 
are taking in exchange daily from people that were 
wrongfully treated by unscrupulous dealers induces us 
to open an INFORMATION BUREAU. 

Purchasers seeking information about a piano of 
any denomination will receive full particulars on send- 


ing ret et postage. 
. H. RINTELMAN & CO., 146 STATE-ST. 


Unscrupulous dealers will at once be crushed by this an- 


nouncement, and hereafter the Chicago music trade will be | 
| figures—of course not. 
along for several years, and what Mr. Whitney is thinking | 


as pure as vestal virgins. 

William Ordway Partridge, the eminent young sculptor 
of Boston, has completed his marble bustof C. H. Hackley, 
the Muskegon philanthropist. It was unveiled Wednesday 
evening at a reception. It will be placed in the Hackley 
public library.—‘* News.”’ 


The Hamilton Organ Company, of this city, are having | 


a building erected for them at the corner of Canal and 
Wright streets. The new factory is to be 75 by 100, five 
stories and basement, and will be ready for occupancy 
about February 1, after which time it is their purpose to 
make their own cases, turn out a much larger number of 
organs and do a wholesale trade. At present the concern 
is simply making organs for the Baldwins, of Cincinnati, 
and is virtually a Baldwin house. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy have a small sign in their window 
which reads ‘‘ BULLETIN: 90,000 Fischer pianos now in use.”’ 
A gentleman walked in and asked tosee one of those $90 
Fischer pianos. It is needless to say they were unable to 
accommodate him. 

Mr. Crawford G. Cheney, of Messrs. Comstock, Cheney & 
Co., is visiting the city. Mr. Cheney is surprised at Chi- 
cago’s vast strides, but he will have occasion to be still 
more surprised in a few years more, because the ratio of 
improvement is constantly increasing, with no indication 
of any cessation. 

There is nothing to be said about the Ayres & Wygant 
affairs further than has already been reported. The as- 
signee is closing out the stock quite rapidly, which may 
possibly account for a portion of the dullness prevailing in 
the retail piano business of the city. 

Mr. John H. Reardon is confined to his home by illness, 
but is reported convalescent, and is likely to be at the 
store next week. 

Mr. Clayton F. Summy is a very popular sheet music 
dealer and brings a host of people to the Lyon, Potter & 
Co. warerooms ; his little paper giving a review of new 
music is meeting with good success. 

Mr. Byrne, of Lyon & Healy, has just returned from a 
trip to Council Bluffs, and reports very little show for out- 
side creditors in the Mueller Music Company case, every- 


It was known that their capital was | 


It is not known as yet to what | 


new | 


The present officers are | 





| thing being covered by the mortgage given to the bank | 
there. 

Messrs. Esterbrook & Cook, of Corning, N 
ing to settle with their creditors f for 80 cents in vine 


’., are offer- 


13 15. 


SEE NEXT ISSUE 
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Detroit Trade. 


Derroir, Mich., November 17, 1891. 


Musical Courier, New York: 


JIANO—BEST UPRIGHT; GREAT BARGAIN ; CASH 
or $3 monthly. Address box J, No. 31, Free Press. 


BOVE is an advertisement now running in | 


the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press.”’ 


as this, but he is nevertheless the one principally respon- 
sible for it. While he claims this kind of business does 
not pay, he furnishes the instruments to the party that 
puts in this ad. 


House ; office hours from 11 to 12 A.M. and from 5 to 6 P.M. 


| He sells any piano in the stock at about half the payments 


Once in a while we hear of a man with such a high sense | the house will and then settles with the house for it. 


Every dealer in this city says if Bailey could not get 
goods from Whitney he would quit this kind of thing, for 
no other house in the country would harbor such competi- 


| tion so disastrous to payments of any size or even rents. 
| There has been some talk among the dealers here of pen.- | 
| sioning this man Bailey, as the damage he does to the gen- 
| eral business is much greater than all the money made ona 


few sales he makes, which will not exceed 100 ayear. You | 


can imagine yourself trying to make a sale at $10 per 


month and a man with headquarters in the same store | 


ready and advertising to sell the same thing at $3 per 


month. No trouble to raise payments up to respectable 


about no one pretends to know. If Mr. Whitney were not | 


| running a retail business here, or if he would sell goods him- 
| self at the same rates, we might understand it, but he does not 
| sell at $3 a month, but on the contrary holds for fair pay- 


ments or will not sell ; still he helps this man to spoil the 


business. 
We have one other bad feature in our business here and 
that is principally done by C. W. Marvin. He is with- 


| out doubt the most harmful competitor that ever did busi- 
| ness. His ears are always open for some old dead beat’s 


story, and there is not a house in Detroit but what he has 
collected a lot of bad reports about, where a piano has 
been taken away because they would not pay or where 
suit has been brought to collect, or no matter what the 
difficulty may be or what the circumstances are he col- 
lects all these and carries lists of these parties to convince 
a stranger that this or that house is bad and not a safe 
firm to deal with. He gives all these tough customers his 
approval and indorses every dead beat’s story for the pur- 
pose of injuring a competitor. 

He has frequently been threatened with prosecution and 
has gone and tried to smooth over and cover up in some 
cases where the lawyers were after him, but he soon breaks 
out again. He seems to be built that way. He is no doubt 
the champion sales breaker in America. He will run a 
piano and a respectable house down until the uususpecting 
customer will say, ‘‘ Why, it must be so, for he would not 
dare to talk like that if it were not so.’’ And in many 
cases the poor customer is literally scared into giving up 
the instrument and throwing up the sale. He sometimes 
gets the sale, he is such a very nice man (?), and sometimes 
they look around and buy somewhere else, and sometimes 
they do not buy at all. No house escapes him and few 
competitors will stoop to retaliate in the same kind of lying 
to checkmate him. 

As a whole, or rather with these exceptions, the trade is 
very harmonious here and pleasant. We think the most of 
the music men here make an effort to mak the music busi- 
ness respectable and try to keep up prices and payments. 


You would hardly think a 
| man like C. J. Whitney would countenance such business 


Several parties, to my knowledge, have | 
answered this advertisement, and the result was a call | 
| from one Bailey, who has his office at C. J. Whitney’s Music 


This thing has been running right | 


I wndemtend that Miller & Thompson have offered sari of 
their first floor to rent. C.J. Whitney & Co., F. J. Schwan- 
kovsky, Chas. Bobzin & Co., Miller & Thompson, Grinnell 
Brothers, C. W. Marvin and J. P. Weiss are all now on 
Woodward avenue and within three blocks. The trade is 


| much more thoroughly worked now than it was a year ago, 

but everyone seems to be doing fairly well and we are all 
right together. 

Bailey used to be bookkeeper for C. J. W.and is well 

posted on wholesale prices, so there can be but very little 

| profit in these sales to C. J. W. 


PIANO. 


The Disaster at Metzerott’s. 

N referring te the wreck caused by the five 

I minutes tornado that struck Washington last Monday 
| afternoon the dispatches state that the interior of Metzerott’s 
| store is a perfect ruin and the wreck is complete, many 
| fine pianos and organs being smashed to splinters. Mr. 
| H. H. Miller, the bookkeeper for Mr. Metzerott, was at 
| his desk when the crash came. He heard the report of the 
| falling walls and ran for his life, reaching the fore part of 

the store as the back part fell in. 

Had he been a moment later he would have been caught 
and killed, for the débris is piled over that spot at least 
20 feet. 

| Mr. Metzerott, the proprietor, was in the front of the 
store watching the storm. He heard the report caused 
by the falling walls, and stood speechless with fear. 

Metzerott Hall had a frontage of 80 feet and a depth of 
101 feet. The material used in the construction of the 
front was buff brick, with terra cotta ornaments. 

It was estimated that the hall and gallery would seat 
2,000 people. In connection with the hall there was to be 

| at the west end of it a spacious lobby, into which the main 
| staircase was to lead. 

At the south end of the hall, 
| where Mr. Metzerott’s F street store is 
was to be a large banquet room, to be used in connection 
In addition to this there was 
large enough for 


located in the building 
at present, there 


with balls and conventions. 
| to be on the lower floor another hall, 
meetings of smaller societies, to be used, as Mr. Metzerott’s 
Twelfth street store wing is at present, for rehearsals. 

One of the features of the construction was the iron 
beams in the brick walls upon which the roof of iron and 
terra cotta was to rest. The cost of the building was 


placed at about $80,000. 


The World’s Fair. 

HEODORE THOMAS, Dr. Ziegfeld, the 
whole Chicago music trade, the whole Western music 
trade, the music trade of the whole Union are now support- 
ing every effort of the world’s fair commissioners to make 
the musical department a success. The appointment of 
| Geo. H. Wilson, of Boston, referred to editorially in the 
| music department of this paper, is an additional assurance 
| of success. There is only one sore head, and he is the 
| editor of a Chicago music trade paper, who has been running 
| the world’s fair (in his mind) on the basis that it was a local 











| Chicago ‘‘racket,’’ as he always elegantly expressed him- 
| self. The world’s fair belongs to the nation, and Chicago 
| will get more than its share even though our Chicago edi- 
tor does kick against such an arrangement. 








A. B. Chase Progress. 
EFERENCE is made in another part of this 
paper to an important advantage gained in the musical 
world by the A. B. Chase piano. In addition to this further 
progress can be reported. 

F. W. Baumer, of Wheeling, recently visited Norwalk to 
examine into the merits of the A. B. Chase piano. He was 
accompanied by Prof. Franklin Bassett, of the Cleveland 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Baumer was so well pleased 
with the pianos and with the system of manufacture in 
vogue at the A. B. Chase Company’s factory that he secured 
territory contiguous to Wheeling, and ordered a full line of 
uprights and a sample of the new grands. Mr. Baumer 
says the grand is an assured success. 

Philip Werlein, of New Orleans, one of the oldest music 
firms in the South, has become a convert to the merits and 
qualities of the A. B. Chase piano, and in accordance with 
the system in force with the A. B. Chase Company when 
they confer an agency selected a full line of A. B. Chase 
pianos. 

Merriday & Paine, of Jacksonville, Fla., have recently 
taken the agency of the A. B. Chase piano and ordered, 
and have by this time received, a complete line of the vari- 
ous styles of pianos for the holiday trade. 

These are some of the latest acquisitions of the company, 
and they indicate the trend of events and the nature and 
character of the progress made by the A. B. Chase Com- 
pany, whose instruments have produced sucha profound 
impression among piano men and musical people generally. 

The A. B. Chase piano will begin the new year under 
such auspices that its recently enlarged factory at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, will be tested to its fullest capacity to fill the 
orders of the current year, and all this prosperity can be 
traced directly to the merits of the beautiful pianos the 
company produces. 
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Old Stencilers. 
CORRESPONDENT from North Dakota 
sends us an inquiry that demands the usual atten- 

tion : 

Will you please inform me if there is a factory at Grandview, 2 miles 
from Beaver Falls, Pa., of T. Swoger & Son, &c.? Miss K. M. 

We cannot say. We learn that the Swogers have been 
driven into the erection of a little building in order to legit- 
imatize their organ and stencil business, which has been 
relentlessly pursued by THE Musical Courier. At the 
same time we don’t believe it amounts to much as an 
organ manufacturing plant, and we do know that they do 
not make the —_ piano, which is, of course, a stencil. 


Curiosities in Columbus. 

Editors Musical Courier : 
HERE are not many of the cities which I 
visit that offer more spicy news in the trade than 
Columbus, To begin, let me inclose you some 
‘gumwood literature.”” I bet a last season's straw hat 
that you never offered your readers anything showing 
more gall than the following, emanating from our own 
(in New York and Brooklyn) 


Ohio. 


sweet scented, strong smelling 
Gustavus Bay-lies! 
Here it goes 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Points in Buying Pianos. 





1. Beware of the dealer who says he is selling a $500 piano for $350 
simply to gain your influence 

2. Beware of the dealer who has not a good word for any other piano 
except those sold by himself. 

8. Beware of the dealer who asks you $400 for a piano and then keeps 
falling like the thermometer in winter until he finally offers the piano at 


$250, far below cost, as he claims 
4. Beware of the dealer who claims that newer makes cannot be as good 


as the older ones. He is sailing on reputation and you paying $200 at 
least for the same, 
5. Beware of the dealer who throws mud at every other dealer in town 
He is like the swine—only happy when he is wallowing in mud. : 
6. Beware of the dealer who runs down and belittles the new scale Kim- 
They are his greatest rivals and he is afraid to trust his 
Bay.ers & Co., 
Agents for the Kimball Pianos, 
110 South High street, Columbus, Ohio. 


BALL Piano 


chances of a sale to honest comparison, 


This same Gustavus, and representative of high grade 


and perforated gumwood, /oined church not long ago! 
Doesn't he take the cake ? 
But listen how he is becoming steeped in holiness: One 


of the Columbus dealers had a bona fide make (New York 


make) in a customer’s house. Let us call the customer ‘ Mr, 
Jones,’’ and give you the dialogue : 

Bay Liar: ‘**Hm! What’s that you have? That is rotten 
white wood, not an inch of veneer.’”’ 

Jones: ‘*‘What! not veneered?” 

Bay Liar: “I'll present you the finest perforated gum- 
wood piano in my store if it is veneered.”’ (Departs). 

(Enters Dealer's), 

Jones: ‘* Bay Liar says your piano is not veneered.” 


DEALER (fakes a knife out of his pocket and cuts a slice off the 
back, 

Jones: ** Now I am ready for Bay Liar.’’ 

Bay Liar (who is a symbol of a bad case of seven years’ itch) : 
‘*Mr. Jones! 

Jones: **To h—ll with your hopes! You are an infernal 
liar, you could not tell the truth even if it would help you. 
I would not patronize nor go within 60 yards of your 


showing layer of veneering. 


I was in hopes Ps 





establishment.”’ 

Bay Liar: ‘Very sorry, Mr, Jones. I joined church lately 
and would not want to do anything wrong ; but, Mr. Jones, 
all pianos handled in this town, excepting my perforated 
gumwood pianos, are no earthly good. They are trash. 
There is dealer A, he has no capital ; B gets all his goods 
on consignment ; C is going to bust—I am so sure of that 
that I made a bet with a woman that I would treat at her 
palace a box of wine for 10 consecutive days—E—why, he 
knows nothing, while I had years of valuable experience 
people make pianos, while I sat in the office practic- 
By the way, Mr. Jones, I have a good friend 
If you buy one of my pianos 


se eing 
ing signatures. 
in New York, 
he shall give you low figures on the plumbing in your new 


a plumber. 


house.”’ 

Jones: ‘I thought you joined church.”’ 

Bay LIAR: See that head of mine? 
You needn’t give it away, as it doesn’t exactly correspond 
with our articles of faith, but I believe in Darwin! My 
mother did, before I was born, and used to go to the mon- 
key cage in Central Park. See? Peo- 
ple say strong traces, but—by the way, let me tell you, 
Mr, Jones, I can prove that I can sell you at lower rates 
than all those other mud slinging snides of dealers. Just see 
my hat, 434; it costs less than that of anyliving man! See? 
water when I drink whiskey—great sav- 
Then I hardly ever pay——”’ 

Here Jones fainted. His recovery is doubtful. 
didn’t sell his perfected gumwood allee samee. 

(The last seen of Bay Liar, he was not going to prayer 


‘* That’s so, Mr. Jones. 


Immense success ! 


Then I never take 
ing that, isn’t it? 
But he 


meeting.) 
Can’t you refresh our memory by reproducing that Gum- 
bull man’s offer to sell at $180? Please do! 


Since Bay Liar joined church there is hope growing in 





some Eastern people’s hearts. For all that, he might acci- 
dentally think of his own offspring. Let us hope so. 
D. RUMMER. 
P. S.—I’ll see you again? What was the name of that 
widow in Brooklyn with whom Baylies had a real estate 
transaction, and who indorsed a check handed to her by 
Baylies, who cashed it but never again showed up ? 
D. R. 


Story & Clark. 


North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia. 





N every civilized country on the face of the 
globe the Story & Clark organ is represented. This 
would seem a broad statement, and it could hardly be 
proved of many other musical instruments, but of the Story 
& Clark organ it is positively true, and it may be taken as 
an evidence of the enterprise of a firm already famous for 
its push and activity. 

It is doubtful if any concern in the music business con- 
trols such a widespread system of agencies, with such 
varied outlets for their manufactures. Of course the Story 
& Clark organ is well placed all throughout the United States 
andCanada. But beyond this it is handled both by jobbers 
and retailers in South America, Central America, Mexico, 
Great Britain, all of Continental Europe, in Asia and Africa, 
and Australia. 

And what is also important, most important, is that 
these foreign representatives are not mere figureheads, 
mere idle, advertising points, but are active working 
depots for the distribution of their goods. Every month 
Tue Musica Courter publishes a statement of the number 
of organs exported from America, and a specification of the 
firms shipping goods to make up this number would place 
the name of Story & Clark well up on the list, if not at the 
head. Only a short time ago their foreign traveler made a 
complete tour of the world, taking with him a large 
number of instruments and sending in from time to time 
orders from all important points in the universe. 

If one will but visit their immense factories in Chicago; 
if one but meets the members of the firm and sees and 
| hears the organ, he will have visible, tangible, aural 

evidences of why the Story & Clark organ is so popular. 
Occasionally illustrations of their new cases are pub- 





lished in these columns, and no more artistic designs adorn 
our pages the year round. They were among the first, if not 
the very first, to appreciate the necessity and advantages 
of the higher forms of decorative architecture as applied 
to the exterior of reed organs, and long ago they set the 
pace which it has been difficult for other firms to keep up 
with. 

So far as the interior work and the musical qualities are 
concerned the highest praise that need be given them is to 
say that they are in keeping with the solidity and beauty 
of the exteriors. It is promised that still other new fea- 
tures will be introduced before long, and it will be a pleas- 
ure for THe Musica Courier to place them before its read- 
In the meantime it would be advisable for all those 
who are not already posted to send for and carefully read 
the present Story & Clark catalogues—presenting a liberal 
education in all that is most beautiful and best in reed or- 
gan construction. 


ers. 








Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusIcAL CourRIER.) 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 






































EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Av. OTHERS 
OrGans. Pianos. AND Parts |ToTALs 
| THEREOF. 
| No Vaiue. | No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month oniink Septem- 
ber 30, 18% | 1,171) $68,553 66) $19,912} $13,221 | $101,687 
Month Tel Septem- | 
ber 30, 1891. 1,039} 60,217 81) 22,131 10,199 92,547 
Nine months ending | 
September 30, 1890..| 8,884| 571,621) 488) 157,481 109,143 | 838,245 
Nine months ‘ending| | 
September 30, 1891... 9,024) 008,716) 536| 163,744 101,319 | 853,779 














—Mr. Herbert C. Caverly, of this city, has invented a contrivance for 
holding music and books open, and a company has been organized for the 
manufacture and sale of the article; it is called the ‘‘Gem”’ leaf holder, 
and is very simple, but it isthe most convenient thing imaginable to hold 
a book open. Musicians know that nothing bothers them more than to 
have new music shut up or turn over just at the time they don’t want it to 
do so, This little invention will be highly appreciated by all.—Dover, 
N. H.,, “ Republican.” 

—Elias Palmer, of Frankfort, N. Y., noted for his mechanical genius 
and eccentricities, died on Wednesday, aged 67. He never married, 
and passed a lonely life. He was a remarkably expert mechanic 
and constructed a fine piano and many other notable things, useful and or- 
namental, with ordinary tools. He had a passion for collecting specimens 
of coins of all nations and of the old Colonial and United States paper cur- 
rency. He left a complete collection of all American issues of paper 
currency from 1759 to 1800. It is said that his collection altogether is one 
of the finest gathered by any individual in the country. 








The Trade. 


—Mr. Charles Keidel, of Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, was in 
town on Monday last. 

—J. G. Washburn, piano and music dealer, Bath, Me., has greatly en- 
larged his Centre street store. 

—Prof. J. A. Saphia takes possession of his new music store at Susque- 
hanna, N. Y., on January 1. 

—W. E. Thayer, piano and organ dealer, Lincoln, Neb., is about to 
open a branch at York, Neb. 

—Mr. Henry Fischer, of Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, has returned to New 
York from his Southern trip. 


--E. Harvey, music dealer, Oil City, Pa., has leased a new wareroom in 


the McCollum block in that city. 

—In Exrremis.—Dying Man (mournfully)—If I'd only learned to play 
the harp instead of the snare drum ! 

—Charles Larosche, music dealer, Bellaire, Ohio, has recently married 
Miss Julia Moriarty, of Newark, Ohio. 

—The tin roof of the organ factory of H. Lehr & Co., Easton, Pa., was 
blown off during a wind storm last Monday. 

—D. A. Hunie is the name of the new manager of the Jesse French 
Piano and Organ Company s Little Rock branch house. 

—The Hobbie Music Company, of Lynchburg, Va., have moved to new 
and larger quarters at No. 208 Eighth street, that city. 

—Will H. Parsons has opened a piano and organ wareroom at Ligonier, 
Ind. He sells Estey pianos and organs and Story & Clark organs. 

—Work & Young, the piano dealers at Indiana, Pa., have leased a large 
wareroom adjoining the Odd Fellows Building in that town and are about 
removing to it. 

—S. H. Holston has retired as manager of McArthur’s branch house at 
Johnson City, Pa., and has gone into business on his own account at Mor 
ristown, Tenn. 

—Mr. Daniel F. Treacy returned home on Saturday last with a new 
stock of stories, some orders and great ideas about Chicago asa coming 
piano making town. 

--Mr. O. C, Klock, representing the Braumuller Company, returned to 
New York last week after a successful Western trip and will remain here 
several for days. 

—E. F. Buckner, piano and organ dealer, Corsicana, Tex., has sold out 
to Thompson & York, of that place. They sell a full line of pianos, organs 
and small musical merchandise. 

—J. T. Gittings, musical director of the Conservatory of Music of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just purchased several of the Krell pianos for the use of 
the college.—Cincinnati ** Enquirer.”’ 

—Mr. C. G. Woodward, for many years associated with Messrs. Willig 
& Co., of Baltimore, has lately severed his connection with the above 
firm and is now manager for Sanders & Stayman’s Washington branch. 
The firm is fortunate in securing the services of so valuable a man. 

—Swan’s music store, the pioneer business house eastward on Main 
Street, is removing from the corner of Tenth and Main streets to the 
beautiful Aldine storeroom. Wm. R. Swan & Co. have been in business 
in the same room for nearly nine years, and have succeeded in building up 
a large trade in spite of outside opposition.— Richmond, Ind., ** Register.” 

—The Front Street Opera House has ordered from Messrs. C. L. Gor- 
ham & Co., built to order especially for the use of the opera house, a very 
fine Haines Brothers upright piano, which is expected to arrive in this city 
in about a week, and will at once be placed in the orchestra of the theatre. 
—Worcester ‘‘ Sunday Telegram.” 

—Mr. W. E. Kimberly, well and favorably known to the musical public, 
has accepted a position with Messrs. C. S. Norris & Co., at No. 181 Tre- 
mont street. Mr. Kimberly's large following of warm friends will be 
glad to learn of the return to this his old business, and will be pleased to 
render him every possible assistance. The Messrs. Norris & Co. can con- 
gratulate themselves upon securing the services of so capable and deserv- 
ing a person as Mr. Kimberly, who has a good reputation for business 
capacity, faithfulness and integrity.— Boston ** Post.” 

—Austin F. Adams has commenced laying a foundation for a building 
at the Plains, 100x45, one story high, to be occupied by Birch & Dunbar 
forthe manufacture of piano cases. This firm looked around here last 
spring with the intention of locating, but inducements were held out to 
them by citizens of Amboy, Ill., and they then decided to go there; but 
dissatisfied with the country and finding the promises made them were not 
likely to be fulfilled, they returned to Barre and have leased the shop 
which Mr. Adams will erect.—Athol “ Transcript."’ [Referred to in last 
week’s Musica Courier, 

—Patents granted November 3, 1891— 
Tremolo attachment for stringed mu-/ 














sical instrument............. ¢ G. W. Van Dusen No. 462,519 
Automatic organ.............. * 462,460 
Piano action regulator . “* 462,636 
Violin tail piece....... ** 462,383 
Combined bridge and tail piece for! 4 H. Hines.......... “462.554 

Gs « cn Jon edtundasbieck in ccosdtnes f ‘ 
ec. 0's 5 chistes Geta seeh eben i SEE, soa csbdesaese * 462,307 

Patents granted November 11, 1891— 

CE UE. o's cock usnbandcun bone tpneh Mendenhall & Pugh. . No. 462,869 
Flange for piano action .. ... ..... SA A * 462,777 
Musical instrument “ 462,963 
Musical instrument................-..++. é a aan anes. 7 ** 463,034 
Wind chest for pipe organ............... B.S. Votey and t “ 462,734 
TOG 5 iin os cnndecsesstasanguianenreen si Van Deventer..... ** 463,013 
Sheet music. id Nengeudtiaasne ae 4” Sperry ** 462,972 

— Patents peer? November 17, 1891 : 

i gg yr Lie ere B. F. D. Miller....No,. 463,529 
Music rack for organs and uprigh! pianos..M. Anderson....... 463,183 
M. Clark..... 463,572 

....R. B. Watson...... 463,245 

PiaMO GAMPEE. 2 ccc rcsccvccssccccccrcepeves E, Peterson........ 463,449 
Bow holder for violin cases................ H. Kleincick.. ... 463,316 


ANTED—A piano tuner, married man preferred, and one who can 
play the violin, Address Elmira Music Store, Elmira, N. Y. 


ANTED-—A first-class man to sell pianos in’ New Britain. One 

who is well adapted to this business will receive a good salary or 
commission. Apply to Spring's Music Bazaar, New Britain, Conn. 

| epcanmgatir piano and organ salesman, now occupying position 

of trust with one of the leading Philadelphia piano firms, and who is 


also capable to take charge of sheet music and small goods department, 
desires position about January 1, 1892, somewhere in Missouri or near the 
southwestern section of that State. Address “ P. H.,”’ care Musicar 
Courter. 


| eee SALE-—An organ plant, now manufacturing and selling organs. 
Old established name and reputation. Good trade outlets and some 


export trade, which could be increased. Trade running about 30a week 
average throughout the year. Accommodation given for one-half the 
amount of bill of sale. Labor and living cheap. Lumber can be had 
cheap. Good men to be had at from $1.25 to $20 day. Address ** Plant,’ 


care of THe Musica Courier. 
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FAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ( 4A NY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, # 





>t APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 





TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masie Engraving | 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


LHIPsic, 
QERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 





aGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


wenn EE > ee 8 eee 
ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 





HIGH 
GRADE. 


The Fresco 
"Soe Se 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


SCONCORD. MN. FE. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


-« American 3 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 


ESTABLISHED 
—18386.— 








AUFFERMANN & CO., 
211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and 
Veneers. Best in the market. 


Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 
Best in the market. 


FIGURED FANCY VENEERS staivep) 


FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
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Thomas & Barton. 


The Grand Exhibits Made by this Popular Augusta 
Music House. 





NTERING the exposition hall at its main door the 


sight is one to warm the blood and make enthusiastic the soul of 

every lover of progress. 
Immediately to the left, as you enter, is positively the most interesting 
and elegant exhibit of the entire show. This is a rather advanced 


ypinion, when we think of the magnificent exhibits that are to be seen at 
every turn of the eye, but it will not be questioned or wondered at when 
t is known that we allude to the display of Messrs. Thomas & Barton, for 
no one expected anything but the best from this firm of live, energetic 
men. Those who have had the fortune to see their salesroom would be 
very much surprised if they did not do themselves great credit in the ar- 
rangement of their exhibit 

But to the exhibit. The space upon which the display is made is 30x70 
feet, elevated about 8 inches above the floor of the building and inclosed 
by a neat railing 

At that end of the space nearest the main entrance to the building is a 
large glass case 9x15 feet in size, and filled with brass, silver and gold 
musical instruments from the manufactories of C. G. Conn, Elkhart, 
Ind., and August Pollmann, New York, An examination of this part of 
the exhibit is enough to cause nightmare, in which shall be heard the music 
of angels welcoming the weary Flutes, flageolets, clarionets, 
cornets and every other known wind instrument, in solid silver and gold, 
with here and there a string instrument of exquisite finish, constitute this 
part of the excellent exhibit. Next to this is the piano department. One 
of those elegant and renowned Knabe parlor grands, in rich mahogany of 
acts well its part as king in this department, while a 


to rest, 


most beautiful finish, 


vumber of uprights of the same make form an irresistible corps of lieu- 
tenants 

Think not that this grand old favorite has a lonely time, for by its side 
stands the brilliant, dashing young Everetts, about 12 in number, stoutly 
contending for first place among instruments of its grade. Six years ago 
the Everett was a stranger in this territory, but itis not hazarding much 
to say that it is to-day selling easily at even figures against the field. Next 
and probably the most interesting part of this grand display is the electric 
Most of our readers have never seen one, while a great many are 
not able to trust their own eyes and ears that they have seen and heard a 
piano played by electricity. Such, however, is true, and all you have to do 
is to whisper to the current and it good humoredly plays whatever you 
It! also is an Everett upright, first exhibited in any expo 


piano 


want to hear. 


sition, If you do not see this you have missed the exposition. The organ 
department is constituted of a number of styles of the well-known Story 
& Clark, and is presided over by an accomplished organist. The rich, 
sweet, human-like tone of these fine instruments soon tell the story of their 
popularity.—Augusta * Evening News.”’ 


Bad Piano Man. 


.. SIMPSON was arrested Monday on a charge of petit 


« larceny preferred against him by Messrs. John Scheirer and Wm, 
Schlosser, for breaking into their saloon, next door to Fisher’s hardware 
store, last Thursday night, and relieving the money drawer of money 
amounting to $7.95. He will have a hearing this morning before Squire 
Rogers. Mr. Simpson has been employed first by W. H. Myers and then 





T. J. Cartmel for more than a year past to assist in the sale of musical in- 
struments through the country, and he was regarded as being honest. 
He hails from Montgomery County.—Auglaize, Ohio, ** Republican."’ 








Two Failures. 





MUELLER MUSIC COMPANY SUSPENDS—MRS. L. E. SOUTHWICK 


FAILS. 





T is seldom that a piano dealing concern which is forced 
to the wall by a combination of circumstances beyond its control 
meets with such kindly consideration in the minds of the trade at large 
and their creditors as is the case with the Mueller Music Company, of 
Council Bluffs, which has been obliged to make an assignment. The 
Muellers have been residents of the city of their good and ill fortunes for 
many years, and they had been for long identified with the progress of the 
town and were looked upon as one of its solid business institutions. They 
enjoyed an excellent line of credit, and so far as is known in New York, as 
we go to press, will be able to adjust their difficulties and continue, The 
liabilities are estimated at between $30,000 and $40,000 (not $80,000, as 
stated in the Boston *‘ Herald” and Denver ** Republican’’), and it is 
supposed the assets will at least meet this amount, The general dullness 
fo business and the impossibility to collect outstanding accounts are given 
as the reason of its inability to continue, and the assignment was made, we 
believe, in good faith to protect all parties as far as possible. The Coun- 
cil Bluffs Savings Bank held a mortgage for $17,138, which they foreclosed 
and placed Mr. John N. Baldwin in charge as their representative. 

Mr. J. P. Byrne, secretary of Lyon & Healy, through whom the Mueller 
Music Company sold the Fischer piano, is quoted in the Omaha “ Bee” 
as saying: 

The affairs of the company, so far as Eastern creditors were concerned, 
were all right. None of us were crowding it tothe wall,and none of us 
thought anything serious was likely to happen. The failure was caused 
simply by the home creditors of the company. Mueller had a great many 
outstanding accounts, and if these had been paid with even average 
promptness, and the creditors had been a little more lenient, the failure 
would never have taken place. Your home people must bear al! the re- 
sponsibility of the failure. 

Hardman, Peck & Co. were also interested, and Mr. Peck says that he 
thinks his firm will come out all right. Mr. Lohr, who has been on the 
ground, will return to New York too late for definite particulars for this 
issue. 

Farrand & Votey, of Detroit, as is their custom, jumped in with a mort- 
gage of $670, which was executed and filed the same day, being on the 
stock and notes and subject to that held by the bank, 

ss 

Mrs. L. E. Southwick, for many years a music dealer at Corry, Pa., and 
who has been known to have beeen fighting pluckily against fate for a 
long time, has had an execution issued against her for $1,575 in favor of 
W. O. Wilder, representing the Taber Organ Company. Hollis King, of 
Corry, also secured judgment for $68.25, and it looks as though Mrs. 
Southwick would at last lose her little all which she has made by years of 
hard labor. The Taber Organ Company have been very lenient with her 
and were forced to take this action to 10 protect themselves. 





—Barney Baldwin, the man with the broken neck at the Grand Rapids 
Dime Museum, has married Phoebe Juneau, the piano thumper. The girl 
who plays pianos with her toes is left. 





The Dreher Boom. 
CLeveLanp, Ohio, November 19, 1891. 

Editors Musical Courier, New York: 
E have just closed negotiations with the 
Arcade Company by which we leased the entire 
Superior street front of the Arcade for the holidays. We 
will occupy Nos. 353, 355, 357, 359, 361, 368, 365, 367, 369, 
871, 8373 Superior street. This will give us more floor space 
than any two, and possibly three, stores in the city. We 
have now the largest and most complete stock of Knabe, 
Haines Brothers and Sterling. pianos ever shown in North- 
ern Ohio. The outlook for holiday trade is good. We sold 
56 instruments last month. We received a carload of 
Haines pianos last Thursday, and on Saturday we had to 
order another carload and one style to be sent by express 
in order to get pianos they wanted. 


Yours respectfully, 
Tue B. DReHeER’s Sons COMPANY. 
Oscar DREHER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Is a “Joke.” 


NE of the “features” of the world’s fair is 
0 to be a pyramid of pianos, all connected by wires with 
a keyboard and played by one feeble woman! This con- 
gestion of horrors ought to be put in the famous collection 
of instruments of torture that Mr. McCormack, the Lon- 
don agent of the fair is trying to get for exhibition at Chi- 
cago. This collection, formerly kept in the royal castle at 
Nuremburg, is now owned by Lord Shrewsbury. There 
are between 700 and 800 pieces—racks, tongue tearers, 
thumb screws, iron gloves, compulsorily worn red hot, 
barbed whips, strangling collars, spiked cradles, iron caps, 
an elegant array of executioners’ swords, and a series of 
ancient prints illustrating executioners and methods of tor- 
ture in the good old times; but the piece de résistance of 
the show is the original iron maiden which opened like a 
cupboard, took a man in and embraced him to death with 
100 cruel spikes. Perhaps they could arrange it so that 
this iron maiden could play the 400 pianos ‘‘all at once,”’ 
while showing how the poor victims of medizval tyranny 
used to be tortured to death.—Buffalo ‘*Commercial.”’ 





—Rival piano dealers at Jackson, Mich., have peculiar ways for getting 
ahead of each other in making sales. One scamp cut the tapes intended 
to hasten the action of the instrument of a rival,and thereby made it 
inferior to hisown. The detectives are looking for him now.—Detroit 
“ Journal.” 








J. RAYNER, 


NMATIOGAN SY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 





EASTERN Es 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


TABLISHMEN1 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 





ORING 


L 





CHICAGO. 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& B 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


LAKE RGAN 


O Co. 














M. SCHLEISSNER, 5 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


¢ Covers. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
S Art Effects in Fine 
2 Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


2 Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 


Hand Painting. Table Covers, 





402 Broadway, New York, $ strument Bags a specialty. 
¢ 
§ Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 








BOEDICKER PIANOS, 





A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


AND TERMS, 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J. b. Pg neyo pm SONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


East 42d Street. 


YORK PA. 





JOHN COPCUTT. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ 


IN ALL VARIETIES, 


JOHN COPCUTT 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


WM. BOOTH. 





WEAVER O)RGANS. 


RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 





WE So.icir CORRESPONDENCE FROM RELIABLE 
AGENTS. 
Order a sample organ if you never handled 


IC them. 


lleaver Organ and Piano Co., 


YoREe, Pa. 





VENEERS 


& CO., 


NEW YORK, 





296 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





MODERATE PRICE. 


PIANOS. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 





HIGH GRADE, 








LHINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, ~~ 


210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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HOW BARRETT FELL. 


——__——— 


A LESSON IN LONGWINDED LNSTALMENTS. 


The Beauty of Branch Houses without Capital. 


E gather from the Cleveland “World” 
some of the inside story of B. S. Barrett’s troubles 

and subsequent criminal acts that led up to his present 
predicament. Itis a kind of object lesson. The ‘* World” 


Says: 
ssf 


When arraigned in the Criminal Court Saturday, B. S. Bar- 
rett, clean shaven and attired in the garb of a backswood- 
man, was avery different appearing individual from the 
natty piano agent who use to preside over his Euclid avenue 
warerooms. He was met in the court room by his at- 
torney, E. B. Bauder, who waived the reading of the in- 
dictments and entered a plea of guilty to the second of the 
six returned. Barrett stood with bowed head at the bar 
while Mr. Bauder addressed the court. 

‘I am aware,’’ said the lawyer, ‘that among those 
who surround him here the prisoner will find little sympathy 
in his misfortune. On his behalf, however, I ask the space 
of a few minutes that he may explain to the court in what 
manner he fell to the unfortunate position in which you 
now see him. It is not asif he had committed a crime to 
enrich himself, to provide the means of living a fast life, 
to pay for any extravagance upon his part or to squander 
money upon selfish or idle gratifications. Hear what he 
has to say and judge of him as you would wish to be 
judged were you to meet with overwhelming trouble. 
He has already suffered torment of two years. ”’ 

As he ceased Barrett raised his head and addressed the 
jndge in a musical voice and language which was in refined 
contrast to his rude attire. 

‘‘I began business, ’’ he said, ‘‘with a very small cash 
capital and in few years accumulated some $15,000. I was 
drawn into the establishment of branch houses, which 
multiplied until I had nine of them besides my Cleveland 
establishment. I became embarrassed for money and 
raised $5,000 on a personal note indorsed by a friend. 
This I paid when due, but gained only temporary relief. I 
ceased shipping goods to my branch houses and made 
every effort to obtain the cash due me from each of them. 
I was carrying a heavy stock of pianos, many of which 
were in the hands of prospective buyers. The security of 
my own business involved my customers, whose pianos 
were mortgaged to me. 

‘‘To tide over my troubles I duplicated the notes of my 
customers, intending to replace them by new paper as it 
All this availed me nothing. I became 
seriously embarrassed. I was compelled to hold the genu- 
ine notes in order to make collections. If I could hold my- 
self steady with the banks until I brought in all that was 
coming from the branch houses I realized that I could 
save myself, take up the paper and again go forward with 
a clear reputation. ”’ 

Tears which had been welling in his eyes here threatened 
to overflow, and the prisoner stopped and bent his head to 
avoid breaking down entirely. He essayed to speak 
several times, but his voice failed him. When he did re- 
sume it was in a much lower tone. 

‘I worked at my business for three years,’”’ he said, 
‘‘without even losing but one day. I have done wrong 
and it is just that I should suffer the penalty.” 

Here Barrett handed a closely written manuscript to the 
judge and concluded with a few words expressing his con- 
trition and regret for his family’s sake. He then sat down 
and waited with bowed head for the jailer to return with 
him to prison. 

The indictment to which he pleaded guilty was the sec- 
ond found against him, and charges the forgery of E. E. 
Hall’s name to a note for $60. 


became due. 





German Trade Notes. 
HE manufacture of musical automata is develop- 
ing into a very important branch of the trade, more 
especially in Leipsic, where from insignificant beginnings 
10 years ago there are now 600 men, 140 women and 
14 children employed at (for Germans) good wages. The 
number of instruments made during the past year amounted 
to about 76,000, having a value of over £100,000. Still, 
just at a time when these figures are available, it is sad to 
have to announce the death of Mr. J. M. Grob, who, by his 
commercial talent and unremitting energy, was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing the trade in these automata to its 
present extensive development. 
s 2s 

The trade with Russia in finished instruments has 
been almost entirely destroyed by the prohibitive import 
duties imposed by the customs, and the looseness with 
which the schedules of the tariff are worded, whereby a 
door is opened for every official to place his own meaning 
upon them, so that Russian manufacturers have in reality 
no competition to dread. Still, a piano cannot be con- 
structed without a keyboard and action, and other integral 
parts, which the Russians (or rather the Germans who have 
settled in Russia) have not as yet acquired the needful skill 
in making. Any enterprising capitalists who should estab- 
lish such a factory in the territories of the Czar would find 
it a profitable investment. 

sss 

The entire export trade of Germany in musical 
instruments for the month of August, 1891, was, in piano 
keyboards, &c., 7,248 double cwts., and in other musical 
instruments, 4,242 double cwts., against 6,509 and 3,850 re- 
spectively in the same month of 1890. For the eight months 
from January 1 toend of August, 1891, the figures were, in 
pianos, keyboards, &c., 50,533 double cwts., and in other 
musical instruments, 26,943 double cwts., against 51,100 and 
27,206 double cwts., respectively, during the same period of 
the preceding year. The small decrease of exports for the 
eight months will probably be made good before the end 
of the current year. In the imports there is a slight in- 
crease, but this may probably be accounted for by the ever 
growing shipments of American organs, which are driving 
the German harmonium makers to their wits’ end. 

The imports into Switzerland of musical instruments from 
Germany for the year 1890, as reported by the custom house 
statistics of the former country, were as follows: Pianos, 
value 300, 960 frs.; organs and harmoniums, value 42, 630 frs. ; 
other musical instruments, value 196,878 frs.; parts of 
musical instruments, value 80,674 frs.; sheet music, value 
299,460 frs. On the other hand, there were exported from 
Switzerland to Germany during the year 1890 pianos, value 
16,570 frs.; organs and harmoniums, value 5,886 frs.; other 
musical instruments, value 107,721 frs.; parts of instru- 
ments, value 6,820 frs.; sheet music, value 30,605 frs. 

The imports into Italy of musical instruments from Ger- 
many for the year 1890 were as follows : Portable organs, 
13; square and upright pianos, 818 ; grand pianos, 75 ; har- 
moniums, 18; stringed instruments, 4,259 ; wind instru- 
ments, 347; other instruments not named, 7,556 ; parts of 
instruments, 32 cwts; strings, 8cwts. The exports from 
Italy to Germany were : Grand pianos, 2; stringed instru- 
ments, 194; other instruments, 292; strings, 4 cwts. 


zs 

It is somewhat curious to note how the proposed 
improvements in various portions of the piano seem to run 
in decades. During the seventies—speaking in round num- 
bers, of course—the iron frame was the chief subject of 
experiment. During the eighties the system of tuning pegs 
received most attention ; and now, during the nineties, the 
keyboard seems to be having a turn. The first of these was 
Von Janko’s invention, and now Messrs. Hoeftmann, of Ber- 
lin, have brought out and patented a new keyboard, which 
has a duplicate set of black notes for the semitones, placed 
somewhat lower than and projecting in front of the ordi- 
nary white ivory keys. By means of this keyboard much 





greater freedom of employment for the thumb is obtained, 
and it is never necessary to squeeze the finger in between 
the black keys, whereby a variety of passages, which will 
readily occur to practical musicians, can be played in the 
ordinary way, which now require special fingering. 

* * * 


In Cassel a congress of zither societies took place 
from the 3d to the 5th of the current month, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken advantage of for bringing together a col- 
lection of instruments, by which the progress of improve- 
ment from the ordinary zither used by the inhabitants of 
the Bavarian mountains and Tyrolese Alps to the most 
modern forms could be conveniently traced. In Germany 
the zither is a good deal played in private circles ; but it is 
never likely to become a concert instrument.—London 
‘** Musical Opinion.” 


Pipe Organ Factory. 


From San Francisco to Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis papers have devoted consid- 
erable space to the removal of Bergstrom’s pipe organ 
business from San Francisco to Minneapolis. The ‘‘ Evening 
Tribune ”’ refers to the subject in the following paragraphs : 


Minneapolis is to have another new industry—an industry that will 
do much to spread the fame of the city, especially in musical matters. 
Within the next two weeks a pipe organ factory will not only be estab. 
lished here, but will be in operation. The credit of inducing the com- 
pany to locate here is due entirely to J. Lewis Browne, the organist at 
Immaculate Conception Church. When Mr. Browne first came to this 
city he noticed the fine opening there was for a manufactory of this kind 
and immediately took steps to secure it, with the most gratifying suc 
cess. 

In 1864 John Bergstrom commenced the manufacture of pipe organs in 
San Francisco and has been in business there ever since. The business 
rapidly increased, and in the course of time became the largest industry 
of the kind on the Pacific Coast. Early last spring Mr. Browne placed 
himself in communication with Mr. Bergstrom to induce him to remove 
his plant to this city. He succeeded, and in a very short time the first 
organ will be turned out. 

Mr. Bergstrom was seen this morning by an “Evening Tribune’’ re- 
porter and kindly explained the manufactory he was locating here. The 
premises at 627 and 629 Fifth street southeast have been secured, and the 
necessary alterations are already under way. The plant was shipped 
from San Francisco on October 24 and is expected to arrive any day now 
As soon as it reaches here it will be placed in position and work will be 
commenced. It is expected that the first organ will be turned out by the 
first of the year, as there is a large quantity of made up material on hand 
which will be used. 

Mr. Bergstrom has built some of the largest organs in use on the Pacific 
Coast and has many testimonials as to the pure, soft and sweet tones of 
his instruments. He has built organs for all the large churches on the 
coast from British Columbia to Mexico, and they have everywhere given 
the most complete satisfaction. The three manual organ in the Metropoli- 
tan Temple in San Francisco is one of the most celebrated instruments in 
Mr. Bergstrom has received several very handsome gold 


the country. 
In 1885 and 


medals from the Industrial Exposition held in San Francisco. 
again in 1888 he received the highest award for pipe organs. 

Mr. Bergstrom’s two sons, Hector and James W., will be associated 
with their father in the enterprise. They are both artists in their line, and 
in fact none but the most skilled workmen will be used in the work. Al- 
ready the company has<contracts on hand to keep them busy for some 
time to come. In fact they have signed contracts for two large organs 
for churches in this city and have another in view 

One great advantage Minneapolis has over San Francisco is inthe mat- 
ter of freight, and from{this alone it is thought that a large amount will be 
saved to the purchasers. 

The company is already organized and starts out with a capital stock of 
$25,000, which is held by the officers. The officers of the company are 
President and treasurer, John Bergstrom ; secretary, O. P. Burt. The 
office of the company will be located at Room 205 Temple Court 








Small Piano Business. 
N court Tuesday morning before Judge Bolster, John 
Murray and Charles Graves, piano makers in the employ of Richard 
A. Gadding, were examined on the charge of assault and battery. The 
prisoners did not receive their wages as usual on Saturday and went to 
Gadding’s house on Eustis street to demand satisfaction. On being in- 
formed that the latter was away they became still further incensed and 
proceeded to make things lively. Mrs. Gadding, on attempting to inter- 
pose, was roughly handled and assaulted by Graves. The pair went to 
the factory Monday and assaulted Gadding. Judge Bolster found them 
both guilty of assault, for which misdemeanor he imposed a fine of $10 on 
each, and sentenced Murray to five months in the House of Industry for 
drunkenness.—Boston “ Traveller.” 
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NEW EMERSON FACTORY. 


—_—_+».—_—_—. 


Magnificent Industrial Establishment. 


DIMENSIONS. 


HARI 8 AVERUE PROUT.) . 5.55 i509) 0 hide Feb 00:0 100 feet. 
DIA NAL Front 4 Waltham wtrees. f ob ew vewie'e 00a Oe eeets 
}) Union Park. j 
{ Including Engine 
GRrounp SPACI a . 23,000 square feet. 
| Six Dry Houses. 
PoTaLt GROUND SPACE, INCLUDING LuM- 
RER YARDS 6e0s0" seb ences . 68,000 square feet. 
PoraL SQUARE Fert FLOORAGE or Fa 
rORY BUILDING, ABOUT . 150,000 square feet. 
ITARRISON AVENUE AND UNION PARK 
SECTION TOTISTYSAL CELLET L EST ERAT . Six stories. 
150 Fert ON WALTHAM STREET...... .. Seven stories. 
HESE dimensions, better explained when 
taken in connection with the above illustrations, give 
an estimate of the size of the Emerson Piano Company’s 
new and huge factory building and plant in the heart of 
the city of Boston. No matter how graphic the de- 
scription may be or how excellent the reproduction of the 
photographic views is, no proper estimate can be gained 
of this truly magnificent piano producing estabiishment 
without a personal visit and inspection of the same. It is 


unquestionably a source of pride to the whole Boston piano 
industry, for it gives additional force to the claim of 
the city of Boston as one of the great centres of piano 
manufacturing on the globe. 

Every piano manufacturer, every piano man, every piano 


workman in Boston must look upon this new Emerson fac- 
tory as the latest and most approved example of the enter- 
prise of the industry in his city, and this in itself must be 
a source of pride and self congratulation. 

it was in 1849 that Emerson pianos first came into the 


market and in the small way customary in those days. The 





VIEWS OF FRONTS. 

















business grew steadily and the reputation of the pianos be- 
gan to penetrate into all sections of the country, but the trade 
did not expand very rapidly until the present proprietors 
secured exclusive control of the plant, and it may in truth 
be said that the great traffic in Emerson pianos dates from 
1884, when Messrs. Powers, Kimball and Gramer, the 


| present owners, on the introduction of new scales, formu- 





lated the policy and principles on the strength of which 
the company has scored its remarkable commercial and 
artistic successes. 

The introduction of the new scale and Style 14 Emerson 
upright was one of the surprises of the piano trade, and it 
laid the foundation of the claim of the company as a pro- 
ducer of pianos that passed from the genesis of mere 
merchandise into that of the higher sphere of artistic 
creations; it gave, at one bound, to the Emerson Piano 
Company a privileged position among the makers of musi- 
cal instruments in the true sense of the word musical as 
distinguished from its mere generic title, and it indorsed 
the truth of the formula that merit will win. 

The company quickly followed the principles adopted 
in the Style 14 upright in the construction of all its upright 
styles and has continued it ever since, so that a great por- 
tion of the 50,000 Emerson pianos now in use are built upon 
the laws laid down in the new scale Style 14 upright. The 
Emerson grand pianos are made on the usual plan of grand 
pianos, but the great success, musically speaking, is 
derived from the character and general construction of the 
uprights made since 1884, the year from which dawns the 
great prosperity of the company. 

The commercial activity with which was coupled finan- 
cial strength rapidly destroyed all hopes of coping with 
the increasing development of the trade within the con- 
fines of the old factory, although the same was one of the 
largest piano factories in the land, and last year the com- 
pany secured a large tract on Harrison avenue, and began 
to lay plans for the erection of the new structure. About 
the middle of last January the foundations were begun, 
and with the utmost care and attention to every detail the 
factory was finally completed this month. 








The removal of the various departments was gradually 
effected in order not to interrupt the finishing and shipment 
of pianos, and it may be said here that during the height of 
the disturbance in that week when the body of the men and 
material were removed from the old to the new works 59 
Emerson pianos were shipped with such system and regu- 
larity as are in vogue in the factory at unusual periods. If 
ever the benefits of a system and subordination to rules 
and regulations in factory discipline were shown to be 
effective it was in this instance, for, from the looks and the 
usual and apparently placid movement ofits great machinery, 
no one would judge in examining the new Emerson fac- 
tory that it had just removed its small army of workmen, 
its work benches, its million feet of lumber, its enormous 
material and stock (over $200,000 worth), its machines, &c., 
within a few weeks from an old factory into this new struc- 
ture without disintegrating any of its functions or even 
disturbing any part of them. This we consider one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the history of the busi- 
ness, and it assumes the nature of a guaranty that the 
whole Emerson system is built upon such rigid and proper 
rules as to ensure the best results in each and all of its de- 
partments. 

The factory is built upon a piece of land belonging to 
the company, valued at $100,000, the building costing 
$150,000. Every modern factory appliance conducive to 
safety from fire has been adopted, and two tanks, holding 
nearly 25,000 gallons of water, give a supply for all factory 
purposes as well as to the system of automatic sprinklers 
distributed through all the floors. The insurance on the 
building is the lowest in Boston. 

Keeping in view the fact that the health of its workmen 
is of prime importance, the company has arranged the 
accommodations for its personnel on the most approved 
sanitary regulations, assuring to everyone in the building 
the most scientific hygienic results, even to the extent of 
ice water reservoirs an each floor. The large tracts of 
floor space are lighted on two and frequently on three 
sides, the topography of the land on which the factory is 
built, with a large public triangle on one side, giving the 
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architect more than ample opportunity for windows which 
never will be darkened by adjoining walls. Electric lights, 
to be used for work on dark days or after nightfall, are 
distributed in abundance on each floor, and a uniform 
system of heating the whole building is assured by the 
adoption of the Sturtevant blower system. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the plan and scope of 
the factory system itself and the placing of its various sub- 
divisions in this new factory. Mill rooms filled with the 
latest patterns of wood working machinery, gluing and 
veneering rooms, departments for bellying, plate boring, 
stringing, &c., are all laid out on the largest scale. The 
rubbing and varnishing departments constitute enormous 
floor spaces, with a stock of piano cases in work that 
would make many piano men giddy to look at them. 
Everything in these departments is laid out on a system as 
near perfection as has been attained up to the present 
time. In fact, the sight is overwhelming even to an old 
music trade editor who has tramped through piano fac. 
tories in the New and the Old World for a score of years. 

In the trimming and finishing departments the same sys- 
tem and order prevail as in all others, and for voicing 
(or, as it is called in New York, tone regulating) and tuning 
special rooms for each of these two departments have been 
built in various parts of the factory—about a dozen of 
them—to isolate the men and give them the opportunity to 
do the best kind of work without annoyance from external 
noises coincident in a factory. There is also a special de- 
partment set aside for tests and experiments. 

A new and original elevator system has been adopted, 
enabling shipments and removals and changes and general 
handling from all the sections of the factory to engage the 
elevators simultaneously. It is a novel method and must 
be seen to be appreciated. The stock room—one of the 
largest in the country—adjoins the offices, which are un- 
equaled for extent and beauty of appearance. They are 
finished in quartered eak and furnished with oak desks, 
chairs, &c., and constitute an attractive feature of the 
whole establishment. 





In this general survey of the new Emerson piano factory 


we have intentionally omitted many details, desiring to 
give to the trade a comprehensive idea of the extent and 
general characteristics of this institution. 
many members of the trade in all its departments who will 


visit the new factory and gather new ideas and new in-| . : 2 
| importers, Messrs. Thompson & Odell, of that city, who 


spirations from the many and varied novelties to be seen, 


manufacture of the Emerson pianos. 


There will be | 


} 
| 


Customs Decision. 
OSTON Collector Beard’s assessment of duty 


of 35 per cent. ad valorem on so-called clarinet reeds 


B 


| and reed wood for the same drew forth a protest from the 


AN . | claimed that the articles were dutiable 
as well as from a study of the principles employed in the | ‘i ae 
valorem, or at 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


For these pianos and their makers THE MusicAL Courier | 
predicts a new era of prosperity. The Emerson Piano | 


Company to-day stands out in bold relief as an example of 
what can be accomplished by making an article endowed 
with merit, on principles of honesty and mercantile honor. 
If every piano institution in this country was conducted on 


the plans and methods of the Emerson Piano Company, of 


Boston, we would have an ideal industry. 





Joseph Herrburger, Jr., Weds. 
HROUGH William Tonk & Brother we are 


informed of the marriage on the 23d inst. (last Mon- 
day) of Mr. Herrburger, Jr., of the piano action firm of 
Herrburger-Schwander & Son, Paris, to Miss Cotbeel, a 
beautiful and accomplished young lady. 

Owing to the recent death of his mother, Mrs. Herrbur- 
ger, the wedding was to have been strictly private, only 
the family participating. It took place at St. Gratien 
(near Paris), the residence of Mrs. Schwander, grandmother 
of the bride. Mr, Herrburger has a host of friends in this 
country, and the actions of his firm (not only the piano 
actions, but also the mercantile actions) have been a 
source of gratification for all who have been in touch with 
them. 

May he and his wife live long and prosper ! 


Herr Professor —Mr. Trombone 
What you pro- 


—Herr Proressor Scores Ong.- 
Player, you haf not once played that scale right, already. 
pose to do aboudt it? 

His Trombones—Well, I guess I’il let her slide. 

Herr Professor—Ach, Himmel! If you only could.—‘* The Lyon & 
Healy Advertiser,”’ 


| 





at 25 per cent. ad 


The examination proved that these articles were not 
reeds, but were made from bamboo. The Board of General 
Appraisers falls back upon Webster, who defines 2 reed as a 
thin piece of wood, and as the claim of Thompson & Odell 
is not tenable their protest is overruled. 


Increase of Capital Stock. 
HE stockholders of the Zolian Organ and 
Music Company have discussed pretty thoroughly the 
proposition toincrease the working capital of their corpora 
tion, and it is understood will, at their meeting on Wednes 
day, decide to increase the amount $75,000, making the 
capital $225,000. 

Since the organization of the company the business has 
been phenomenally prosperous. The company now finds 
itself in a position where an increase in capital to carry on 
its business becomes necessary. The additionai capital 
will be utilized for this purpose. 

The stock is as good as subscribed for. The New York 
stockholders have the option on the greatest part of the 
stock. Meriden stockholders have the privilege of sub 
scribing for half again as much stock as they at present 
hold. 

The position the company occupies among manufactur- 
ers and capitalists renders the securing of subscriptions a 
very easy All of the found 
ready takers in this city.—Meriden ‘‘ Republican.” 


matter. stock would have 


[The company contemplate going into the busi- 
ness of automatic pianos and also have control of a 
machine they are now 


«‘nickel-in-the-slot " music 


placing in public resorts. ] 
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E. B. Wood. 


Boston Piano Dealer. 
HERE were rumors last week in the Boston 
piano trade connecting the name of E. B. Wood, the 
piano dealer, with a scheme of James S. Cumston’s, of 
Hallett & Cumston. On making inquiries THE Musica. 
Courter received some unusually plain statements from 
Mr. Wood, 
‘There is my sign, ‘E. B. Wood.’ Here it 
Iam the sole owner of this business and I buy 
The Everett Piano Com- 





You see it. 
is again. 
every Everett piano I sell here. 
pany has nothing whatever to do with my business, and 
Colonel Moore has frequently said so to inquiring busy- 
bodies. I believe in the Everett piano, and have sold 1,500 
in this city and propose to sell many more. 

‘I also sell the Getchell, and here is a Hallett & Cum- 
ston, of which I have purchased about a dozen. I sell all 
All the-signs 
in the window, out in front, on top, are ‘ Everett.’ See? 

‘| hold a 10 years’ lease of 150 Tremont street, where I 
formerly held out. You know I have rented the place tem- 
porarily to a fruit I may reoccupy it to sell 
Iiallett & Cumston and other pianus. Hallett & Cumston 
may go out of retail altogether. But here I lead with the 
Everett piano and shall push it with all my usual vigor.” 


kinds of pianos, but I lead with the Everett, 


dealer. 








The Auffermann Veneers. 
is now one year since the American Wood 
Staining Works were established, and they have met 
Pianos of brown ash and gray 


' 
with considerable success. 
ash (olive color), fire mahogany and dark oak are exhibited 
in the most prominent warerooms of this city and are uni- 
versally admired, the veneers coming from that establish- 
ment. 

Some of the leading firms have taken a great fancy to 
their black veneers and use no others for ebonized cases, 
because the stained veneers prove more profitable and _ be- 
sides look handsomer than the painted wood, 

Other firms, after thorough experiments and trials with 
their decided that when their old stock is 


worked up to only use this great nouveauté, and there is no 


wood, have 
doubt that during the coming year many firms desirous of 
improving their stock will work their wood. 

Among their latest novelties are inlaid panels (marquetry 
work) for pianos. The ground color is ebony, inlaid with 
figured walnut, and vice versa, as well as some of other cor- 
They receive orders for these panels 
In 


responding shades, 


fact, the great demand for their stained wood—veneers, 
boards, borders, panels, &c.—shows how welcome their 
system has been, how much it has already benefited the 
trade and what a great future it has in store. 








Knauff Organ Company Troubles. 
HE United States Circuit Court at Wilming- 
ton, Del., has appointed Senator Pilling, W. F. Curtis 

and Theodore C. Knauff receivers for the Knauff Organ 
Company, of Newark. They will each give bond in the 
sum of $15,000. The receivers were appointed on motion 
of counsel of Austin W. Goodell, a stockholder in the com- 


pany. 








To Dissolve a Piano Firm. 
DWARD H. WEISENBORN filed a plea for 

a dissolution of the firm of E. H. Weisenborn & Co., 
doing business at 190 West Seventh street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as dealers in musical instruments. Kate Weisenborn is 
defendant. Edward says Kate has withdrawn about $5,000 
or $7,000 more than her share of the business, taken pos- 
session of the store without regard to his rights, opened a 
new set of books, and excluded him from knowledge of the 
He asks for the appointment of a 
The 


condition of affairs. 
referee and a receiver, and a decree for dissolution. 
stock is valued at $10,000. 








After the Burdett. 
S published in Tue Musicat Courier recently, 
the people of Dixon, Ill., are after the plant of the 
The latest from the 


A 


Burdett Organ Company, of Erie, Pa. 
Dixon ‘‘ Telegraph ’’ reads as follows : 
If we get the Burdett organ factory at Dixon there must 
be no further delay; the rest of the lots must be taken 
within a week. 
The point is just here: the town of Muncie, Ind., has 
raised nearly the required amount and Mr. Rodesch learned 
from good authority while in Chicago the first of the week 
that they would raise the balance within 10 days, and if 
we get our work done first we get the factory ; otherwise 
we do not. Now, the question is, do you want the factory 
or not? If you do then put down your name for the num- 
ber of lots you will take. There is no excuse now ; the 
location is settled and seems to suit nearly everyone. 
This means business. The paper is already started with 
some of our most prominent men at the head of the list. 
The paper is in the hands of R. A. Rodesch and he will ex- 
plain anything you want to know. 


ANTED—By a first-class {piano house, an experienced traveler for 
Western and Southern trade. Address ‘‘ Reference,” care of 
Musicat Courier, 


5 
Tonk’s New Catalogue. 

HE latest catalogue issued by Messrs. Wm. 
Tonk & Brothers, dated 1892-3, is just from the 
press and is fully up to their standard. It is an unusually 
well printed book of over 200 pages and contains illustra- 
tions, in half tone, of their New York wareroom and offices 
at 26 Warren street, and of their Chicago factory, the 
general offices and the director’s room. Every imaginable 
article of musical merchandise, as well as busts and 
statuettes of composers, piano stools, piano scarfs and 
covers, music cabinets and piano lamps, are shown in the 

cuts, discounted and price listed. The preface follows. 

As in previous catalogues we have also in this issue introduced numer- 
ous new and desirable numbers of all current articles and have discarded 
some of the older and less desirable ones. Especially may this be said of 
accordions, band instruments, banjos, drums, guitars, harmonicas, man- 
dolins, musical boxes, violins and violin trimmings. 

We would call attention particularly to our present line of American gui- 
tars, embracing many styles, perfect in outline and strikingly attractive 
and rich in appearance, which are fully warranted by us against cracking 
or warping under fair usage. 

These instruments have been so materially reduced in price that they 
now come in close competition, so far as price is concerned, with the im- 
ported article, the cheaper and cheap numbers of the latter excepted. 

Since the imported guitars, although attractively finished, have never 
been made to withstand the American climate, and hence have caused 
more or less annoyance and loss from cracking and warping, this change 
will be gratifying to the music trade in general. 

This same statement applies likewise to American mandolins, of which 
we have also added a number of very handsome styles at low prices, 
which will be preferred to the German and French instruments. 


Remenyi and the Behr Piano. 
Norru Apams, Mass., November 14, 1891. 
Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co., Piano Manufacturers, New York : 
Dear Sirs—In my last evening’s concert I found an up- 
right grand of your manufacture. It affords me great 
pleasure in acknowledging that its exquisite and brilliant 
tone did excellent service in heightening the effects of my 
solos. Yours truly, EpOUARD REMENY!I. 





Curious Location. 

‘6 rARUTH,” of Scranton, Pa., recently pub- 
lished a news item from Forest City, Pa., which 
reads as follows: 


Mr. Hugh Brown has a force of men employed clearing off that piece of 
land opposite the Erie Depot east of the Lackawanna River. It is rumored 
(but upon what authority no one seems to know) that a piano factory is to 
be erected on the site. Your correspondent asked Mr. Brown if it was 
true. He refused to deny or affirm the rumor, but said that a large build- 
ing was going up, as excavations would begin as soon as the timber was 
cleared away. 








—The lovers of the dark beautiful shade of old English oak can be sat- 
isfied in the highest degree by looking in on John Copcutt & Co. 








daily, which plainly shows how well liked they are. 








UPRIGHT 


PUANUFOR ES 


« GOLD MEDAL «x 


THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 


The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


NEW ORLEANS, 1885, MELBOURNE, WIL DE FY ANIC WON BULOW 


Merit 





INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘*The new action with compensation lever, in your grand pianc- 
fortes, IT CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladies. 
PATENT IS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS, 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 


My Approval.” 








BEHR BROS. HALL, 81 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORE. 


Factory, 292, 294, 296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 





BROS. 








No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADELPHIA. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


© PIANOS, 


Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





Established 1834 
THE NAME THE GUARANTEE. 


ATHUSHEK & SON 


is the’name we want 
ou to remember when 
you Want a good Piano 
, FA(TORY. 
344 &340 East 23d Street. NEW YORK 





FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the | 


Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made me rey of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Ritrexsuavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; | 
Co.tn-Maezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and "Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- | 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 





Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicitea 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. &. A. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD 


knows the Music Publishing House of 


CARL SIMO Mate Dealer to the 


Where 
Do You Find 
the best 


Court, Berlin, 8, W. 


Markgrafenstr. 21. Known all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
i forthe organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Mus Cc a@ great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm, 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz Pénitz (harp), Aug, Rein- 
hard (organ), Emile Sauret (violin), X. and Ph, Schar- 
Cabinet Organ ? wenka, L, Schytte, Joseph Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., 

etc. 


Ask for GRATIS cata- 
logue and cheapest con- 
ditions for export. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





EY INSTRUMENTS 


COMPENSATING PISTONS. 

ABSOLUTELY CORRECT IN TUNE 
RKMANSHIF 

; Agent EMIL WULSCHNER, 


JNDIANAPOLIS,IND. WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ss. D. COODWIN 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 


First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 
COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
A. M. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments. 


WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 
W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 








PATENTS. 


For applications filed during the remainder of 1891 
my fees will be due only on allowance, if desired. 
Write for particulars. WM. H. BABCOCK, 

Attoroey-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 

709 G St. N. W., Washington, D :P.O Box 220. 

Formerly examiner in U.S Patent Office. 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ PRACTICE. 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., |; CLYDE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. OHIO, 

















FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. Catalogue on Application. 


G00 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Steet, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appeat- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘* Harp Stops,”’ ** Soft Stops,’ 
**Piano Mufflers,” ‘‘ Bell Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers” and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano. 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B, Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








— TH E-— 


TABER 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
An Investment of $50" 


Principal Safe,) © BoTH 
61° Dividends, ) GUARANTEED. 











The undersigned has the Fxclusive Sale of the 
Shares of the 


Colorado Springs 
Gardens Company's 


Fully paid, NON-ASSESSABLE Stock, 
Par $100.00 per Share, 


AT 250 PER SHARE, 


and the State Trust Co,, 50 Wall St.. New York, has 
$250,000 of Stock deposited with them to 


GUARANTEE : 


1st.—The return of all your investment. 
2d.— 6% Dividends, meanwhile. 
BESIDES, 
3da.—Your share of very large profits will be made 
clear to you by sending at once for prospec- 
tus and full information to 


CARLISLE N. CREIC, 


High Class Investment Securities, 
45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Pla Hamme’, 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 


** Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


On this 
wise principle 
is made the 
admirable 


CORNETT 


503 W. 2ist St., 
New York. 








——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 
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—— MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St., New York. 














.@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3 - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 7 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —- 


Grand and Upright EA RwIOs. 





A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 


'S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO., 


ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





FAOTORY : 91 and 093 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS : 
ORI OAGOo. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 


























” Voth er. 


a washtnetton ¥ 1 ks 


: ul ; Desplatings Sts 


wey | 














“MATCHLESS IN TONE AND DURABILITY.” 


















THE 


Lyon & HEALY ORGAN. 












NEW 








FACTORY: 
Randolph St. & Ogden Ave 
WAREROOMS. 


State & Monroe Sts. 
CHICAGO: 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools » Searis. 





Office and Salesroom : 


21, 23 & 25 PLYMOUTH PLACE, ‘CHICAGO. 


Factory : 243-251 N. Wells St, 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





WILL L, THOMPSON & C0., 


Music Publishers, 
Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or Address 
259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 
Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 





15to 21 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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WEBER, WEBER | 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth st, 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES; 
123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 








121, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 


4I NEW + YORK. t+ 





LUDWIE & CF. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT * tBogerate ¢ 


. 
/ GOOD AGENTS WANTED, _—— \ 
PUENTE ECUUO COCO eo eo LEED (Oe . Si oO Ct 
i gts : 





102-7 704 East 1 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 





A@ESTABLISHED. 1855, 
j at it are 


), SQUARE: & UPRIGHTS 
PIANO FORTE ACTION, 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. - 


% 
7 eh abl ¥Mass:. 





& GRAY= 
PIANOS * 


ESTABLISHED---IN---1837 00M.) g 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





Tze COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 








SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years, 


y - HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
RCH TAN AND ER Particalars on application to 
KX Sy. WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK Sole Agente for the the United } 


5 
SiR 


OREDESTRA 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX &WHIfE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851, 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 











26 Warren St., New Yerk. 


NEW YORE. 





125 to 135 Raymond St. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


i711 Broadway. 
te the M fe 7 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





CHICAGO, ILL 
210 State Street. | i 

Address all New York 
Breeklys. 


St., 


usic Hat, 
Fulton 


M 
290 & 292 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


Brapsury 





BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


WITH THS 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 
Bow and Violin Maker, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAN AND 
ENCLISH MAKERS, 








92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assor 
ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS, 


tment Always on Hand. 
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Trade in Louisville and Cincinnati. 
Louisvi__e, Ky., November 17, 1891. 
HERE has been a general rush in business 
here the past week. The firms have been anticipat- 
ing an impetus and it has come. 
SMITH & NIXON 
are doing a great business ; their sales this week have been 
This firm handles the best trade here and is 
doing a cash business as a rule. Mr. Rosen, of 
HINZEN & ROSEN, 

tells me his Steinway and Weber trade is on the boom, he 
having sold more of these instruments during the month of 
October than in any month during the year. It was the 
general understanding among the trade here that this firm 
would discontinue the agency here of the Steinway and the 
Weber, but Mr. Rosen satisfied me that he would continue 
buying these instruments. Mr. Rosen is one of the best 
known piano men in the country, and his trade comes to 
Mr. G. W. Greenup, of the 
GREENUP MUSIC COMPANY, 
met me with his usual smile. Saidhe: ‘I’ve been troubled 
considerably lately by people who wanted to buy pianos, 


enormous. 


him unsolicited. 


and we have sold so many recently that I have come to the 
conclusion that I want all the trouble of that kind Ican get.” 
This house is a prosperous one, and is now in its beauti- 
ful new quarters on Fourth avenue, Mr. Greenup leaves 
for New York Tuesday. 
A. J. O'KEEFE, 

of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, was here last week looking after 
business interests. 

F. J. TEEPLE, 
of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, was alsohere. Mr. 
Teeple sold a large bill of goods to Smith & Nixon, who are 
his general agents for this section. 

G. A. SMITH, 
lately with the defunct Annandale Opera Company, has been 
in the city for a week or so, and has accepted a position as 
Mr. Smith is 


an old piano man, and was formerly with Lyon & Healy, 


salesman with the Greenup Music Company. 
Chicago. He is the possessor of a rich deep basso voice of 
rare musical quality, and the Greenups are to be congratu- 
lated on securing the services of this genial and popular 
gentleman. Mr. J. B. Foster, also of the Annandale Com- 
pany, is here, and will locate permanently soon. Mr. Foster 
has a tenor voice of high range and pure quality, and will 
in all probability sing the praises of the Greenups with Mr. 


Smith. 
THE VANNICE SENSATION 
is still fresh in the trade’s memory. 


have appropriated to his own use $2,000 of Emil Wulschner’s 


Vannice is reported to 





money and left for parts unknown, but the detectives ap- 
prehended him last week and brought him to this city for 
trial, the outcome of which is of such a nature as to insure 
Vannice’s freedom. The technicalities arising from the 
arrest will be advantageous to Vannice, and the law in this 
State will protect him from penal servitude, in so far asa 
‘* breach of trust’’ is concerned. Mr. Wulschner has been 
unfortunate since locating here, having had the same thing 
to contend with with his former manager, R. L. Elliott, 
who escaped the wrath of justice by Mr. Wulschner’s con- 
sideration of Elliott’s family. My old time, tried and fire 


tested friend, 
GEORGE C. CRANE, 


of Ridgely & Co., New York, is taking orders for piano scarfs. 
Mr. Crane is the oldest salesman in his line on the road. 
He left for the West Wednesday. Mr. J. Lewellen Smith, of 
SMITH & NIXON, 
left yesterday for Cincinnati to look after his interests in 
that city. While in Cincinnati last week I called on all the 
representative houses in the trade. I found Henry Steinert, 
of 
M. STEINERT & SONS COMPANY, 
wearing his usual business smile. He said he could not 
complain of any dullness, as he had sold most all his dam- 
aged stock and is making room for new goods, which will 
arrive in a few days. 
THE LEVASSOR PIANO COMPANY 
have moved opposite their old stand, and now have one of 
the most attractive warerooms in Cincinnati. Lou Levas- 
sor is always in a happy mood. Said he: ‘*We have hada 
splendid trade and the outlook is good; our fall goods are 
arriving, and, considering the ‘upside down’ condition we 
have been subjected to consequent to moving, we are still 
in the ring and look forward to a general increase.”’ 
THE KRELL PIANO COMPANY 
are turning out some beautiful pianos, averaging 15 per 
Albert Krell, Jr., president of the company, was 
found in his beautiful warerooms on Fourth avenue, sum- 
Said he: ‘*For ourselves 
our wholesale and retail trade has been better than usual. 
I do not wish for any better business than we have had the 
past month.’’ Mr. Krell left Monday for a Western trip. 
SMITH & NIXON 


week. 


ming up his October business. 


are busy getting ready for their new warerooms, which they 
will occupy about December 1. Mr. Crawford, of this firm, 
said the demand for Chickering and Kurtzmanns was in- 
creasing, and he has found that with the rest of the dealers 
his October trade was excellent. 

FRANK KING 
was in Cincinnati when I was there, doing his best to estab- 


lish an agency for the new firm. Frank looks as well and 





robust as ever, and from what I saw of him he certainly 
has no reason to complain of the future prosperity of Wiss- 
ner & Co, The wedding of 
MR. ROBERT L. TICE, 

of Louisville, who is well known in piano and musical 
circles, and Miss Eva McMannon, who was a leading lady in 
society of Owensboro, Ky., took place at Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Tuesday evening, November 10, at 5:30 o’clock. 
The ceremony was performed by Rector Miningerode. The 
church was beautifully decorated with plants, palms and 
chrysanthemums, and there were about 500 friends of the 
bride and groom in attendance. The music was a great fea- 
ture of the occasion, most of the leading professional singers 
and musicians of the city assisting the regular quartet choir 
of which the groom is baritone. The first number was Schu- 
bert’s ‘* Serenade,”’ played on the cornet by Mr. Eichhorn, 
with organ accompaniment by Mr. Selby, organist of Cal- 
vary. Mr. Fleckenstein rendered Rode’s ‘‘ Air with Varia- 
tions’? in G major on the violin, after which the wedding 
hymn was sung as the party entered the church. The in- 
termezzo from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ was played on the 
organ during the ceremony, after which the Bridal Chorus 
from ‘‘Lohengrin’’? was sung. The bride is a beautiful 
blonde and wore a toilet of white silk with demi-train, and 
carried a bouquet of pink roses. The ushers were Messrs. 
F. M. Noad, James L. Bennett, M. L. Kise and E. H. Ver- 
non, Jr.; there were no other attendants. The presents 
were numerous and beautiful, among which was a solid sil- 
ver service from Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Steinert, of Cincin- 
nati, and a magnificent bronze clock from Mr. and Mrs. J. 
L. Smith, of Smith & Nixon, Louisville. The happy couple 
left after the evening reception for Cincinnati and the 


East. PROFUNDIS. 
\V ANTED—A young man who is a good tuner and understands light 

repairing, varnishing and polishing, desires a steady situation. 
Address * B.,”’ care THe Musicac Courter. 








\ ANTED—A wide awake piano ana organ salesman to represent a 

manufacturing company on the road‘to the trade only, In 
your reply state full particulars. Address, Manufacturers, Box 1,877, 
N. Y. P. O. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Waterloo, N.Y: 


§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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“CROWN” PIANO, STYLE “Jd.” 





‘CROWN’ 


IANOS AND 
ORGANS. 


All others call theirs the best, so I 


modestly say that mine are next to the 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





AZ 
ae 


best. In tone, style, finish, quality, dur- 
ability and salability you will find them 


not the best. Dealers wanted 


in unoccupied territory, Send for cata- 


logue and prices, stating terms wanted. 





GEO. P. BENT. 


MANUFACTURER, 






THE MUSICA 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


mm." PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Kte. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO.., setetnsat nim ponent tunes 3. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Go., N.Y 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


ve” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E»xposition. 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 59 OOO MA D io 
aisints AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


& PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and 'LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TAUB & CO., camaram: 
S O "3 GCHRMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. 


(Equitable Building), 


COMMISSION MEROURANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 








HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. - 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, on and UPRIGHT, 


yr tylm “a oe ong nye ode 
Heilb 


i ny's. 
an nd st Ma hen 


Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UN. UALED in Tone, 
fouch, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 2Oth St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore, 























FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEV TORE. 








BRAUMULLER| 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


CLARENCE BROOKS & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 








WIL AORLFING& SONS 


q Foreign Music. 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Meare 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canades 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 





Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Original in Construction and Design. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 


642 and 644 West Fortieth Street 
NEw TORE. 





is used Solely forthe Manufacture of 
RAUMULLER PIANO. 


This Buildiog Bun 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Difice : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City- 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Departmen: 
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ne 00 MOM IV ARTIN GUITARS Ht ow nuit 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 





States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
[Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SRMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 

















EIIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between ead and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


403, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 












KepAch 


Grand, Square and Upright 


“PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 

("Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23a Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 








UNEXCELLED IN—— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F. CONNOR, 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph am R.R. Station: 
ESSEX CONN. 


Ivo 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


RYTON, COMN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


, BEHR BROSB. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS : — 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Corel and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 




















MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFFOT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 








PEASE PIANO COMPANY. 





Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, === 








MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YORE. 








NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
FINE 


tone PLAN O S cunssict 


= DURABILITY. 
=” PLEASING TO DEALER AND PURCHASER, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 226] Washington St, BOSTON. 








LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


Me as a 
ESTABLISHED 18765. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


©. A. AH LSTROM, 


- MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, ‘patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—“‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STHOK PIANOS. ™ 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—" Ruok far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


Ee ON ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


caw aed” VENEERS 
9 


GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, tar 
| St. G 
aed “4 oe Ch.’ And Importers of 
Yo ss Fifth Avenue Pres. FANCY Woods 
; Brooklyn Taber- ° 
wl 43 irst Presbyterian, 
425 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
N Orleans, 3; d Pitts 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. NWEW YORE. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
Upright and ey net 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 











THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 





Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 
together In from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for small 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famcus in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 











iS) SIMPSON ; 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 











Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 
1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 

ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


reciated fd bag ye 
atent Metal Ac- 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 











GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Among our valuable improvements, apes 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 

Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 

_ E.M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS »° MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U.S. 


Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, eine aie 
and Fleece geeesere 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO. 


Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLAND City. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 








ll a 


Nav FTOR=Zz. 


THE MILLER’ ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the Day. 


RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





E.G. HARRINGTON & GO., oc 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Winish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Y ye Y J my 
Gh and, Squar e and Upi ight We have remaining on hand a few cases 


of Tuning Forks made for our trade by 
pP A N O S_. Messrs. Valentine & Carr of Sheffield. They 
are the same as circulated by us for some 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only M Manufacturers who make all component parts of years, and are marked with our name and 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


‘ . : the rate of vibration. We will sell these 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


forks, in cases of two, three or four each, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, to single individuals, at 50 cents per fork. 


The Fork ted A435, C 517.3, 22 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. “ee c cs 





and C 540. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR ( GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City, 


‘Rm GOOD” anwazs—— 


The only question is: ‘Do you wish to handle the best 


posible ane, you can secure for the amount of money THATS TH Briggs with the Soft Stop. 


you put out? 
C. C. BRICCS & co., Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos, 
5 and 7 Appleton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 




















FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


Ss samzes 


ry) i 
Nit) i} _ 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
| “ p Vi | 4 No. 20 East 17th Street. 
ay ae TS A RR eH SG: i NM RA A mae 


JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


NEW YORK. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


STARR PIANO, 























Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 
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